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ADYEETISEMENT. 



The substance of the following pages was published anonymously 
in 1857. The revived interest in revision, accompanied as it is with 
the revival of the old objections, has suggested this republication, in 
the hope that it may promote in some degree an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the question. The additions now made are considerable. 



Note. — In the former edition a "Collection of Approved Emenda- 
tions and Alternative Renderings," was announced as in preparation. 
The design was not completed; but it may not be improper to men- 
tion that part of the materials collected for it was used to assist 
Mr. Blacxadee in the preparation of his valuable "Chronological 
Bible " (London, 1864), in the latter half of each Testament. 



REVISION OF THE AUTHORIZED VERSION, 

ETC. ETC. 



§ I. Lessons from History — Ohjections Considered. 

Few great works are commenced and completed in a single 
effort. It is needful that many successive labourers should 
unite their energies, in order that even a tolerable degree 
of perfection may be attained. At each step new difficul- 
ties and new objections arise, but no sooner are they over- 
come than it is forgotten that they ever existed, and instead 
of increasing wisdom and increased encouragement from 
previous success, we find that before the succeeding step 
is contemplated, the gradual character of the advance 
already made is lost sight of. It is imagined that by for- 
tunate accident, the institution, whatever it may be, reached 
almost absolute perfection at one bound, and that it is dan- 
gerous to expect similar good fortune, if it be meddled 
with again. This feeling naturally adds strength to the 
old objections which are sure to be revived, stronger, if 
possible, from having been overcome. In the case of the 
English Bible, which may be called an institution of our 
country, these causes have certainly operated, but they have 
been assisted by others peculiar to it. The general • and 
deserved admiration which has been yielded to it has 
led to the neglect of all other existing or possible versions. 
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2 REYISIOK OF THE ATJTHOEIZED VEESION. 

With many persons there is no medium between perfection 
and worthlessness ; what is not infallible cannot be trust- 
worthy. The general excellence of the English Version 
being admitted, its perfection is assumed, and therefore all 
preceding and subsequent versions must be unworthy of 
notice ; nay, even the original text need not be consulted. 
The steps by which the present excellence of our version 
was attained are wholly forgotten. Its noble language is 
supposed to bear the stamp of the age of James I. ; and 
its accuracy is attributed to the learning and judgment of 
the translators of 1611. It is generally taken for granted 
that the translations existing before that date were obso- 
lete and faulty ; while there was a general demand for a 
new one, which waj3 accordingly executed by the special 
command, and, as is of course supposed, at the expense of 
that ** most high and mighty prince," King James. It is 
further imagined that this version, either by royal authority, 
or by its own surpassing excellence, at once superseded all 
its predecessors. 

Its superiority, indeed, may be admitted to the fullest 
extent, while we maintain that it is extremely imperfect. 
The eulogies, indeed, bestowed upon it, often extravagant 
and undiscriminating, if they have not led to a half con- 
scious belief that the translators were inspired, have at 
least left the impression that no wise man has ever 
dreamed of desiring a better version. It is not strange, 
then, that any proposal for its improvement should be looked 
upon with as much alarm as if the British Constitution 
were to be revised, or the Scriptures themselves brought 
up to the present state of science. Moreover, the aversion 
to meddle with what has been so long admired is naturally 
mingled with a vague fear of some dreadful innovation, 
some terrible shock to our most cherished feelings. Who 
can tell what may be imposed on us as Scripture if we 
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once give way to the rage for 'improvement?' Let us 
then, it is said, rather imitate the wisdom of our fore- 
fathers, and firmly hold to what they have bequeathed to 
us. Be it so ; but it must be remembered, that besides 
the results of their labours they have left us the history 
of their own experience ; and, in the present case, as in all 
others, it will doubtless teach us a useful lesson. ^ 

It is not my design to enter in detail into the history 
of the English Bible,* but there are some misapprehen- 
sions which it is necessary to remove. It is, perhaps, of 
little consequence to observe that the received version has 
never been, strictly speaking, authorized, for, in such a 
case, use and familiarity are authority sufficient. But it is 
important to remember that it is not a new translation, but 
a revision ; nor is it the result of a single revision, but is 
several steps removed from its original. In fact, its excel- 
lence is due, in great part, to the number of revisions 
through which it has passed. If no country enjoys a 
more faithful version, in no country have there been so 
many revisions successively received. And it is worthy of 
notice, that all of these were the result of private energy, 
and undertaken at private expense. It was not so in other 
countries. In Germany, a century before the Eeformation, 
a translation was commenced at the Imperial expense ; in 
later times the Swedish, Norse, and other versions have 
had public assistance. The Danish has been four times 
revised, by order of as many kings ; and a King of Den- 
mark appointed at his own expense a travelling commission 
for the collation of manuscripts. But in England, from 
Henry VIII. to the present time, no monarch has pro- 
moted, except by words, the vernacular translation. 

* Those who wish to do so may consult Canon Weptcott's Siatory 
of the English Bible, Bev. Chr. Anderson's Annals of the English Bible, 
and an article in the Quarterly Review for April, 1870. 



4 REVISION OF THE AXTTHOBIZED VERSION. 

Ilenrj, indeed, interested himself more than any succeed- 
ing prince in the question of the circulation of the Scrip- 
tures ; and it was in his reign that the two first complete 
versions were issued, almost simultaneously, and both 
sanctioned by royal authority. 

Coverdale's had been printed abroad, in the latter end of 
1535 ; but as he would not venture to publish it without 
the sanction of the king, it seems to have remained in the 
printer's hands, awaiting the royal pleasure, until 1537. 
In that year Coverdale succeeded in obtaining from the 
king, throiigh Cromwell, permission for the public use of 
the English Bible. But in that year also appeared an- 
other version (Matthewe's) which was eagerly taken up 
by Cranmer, who procured its authorization by name. 
More than half the Old Testament in this Bible, and all 
the New, were of Tyndale's translation ; the remainder 
Was founded on Coverdale, revised probably by John 
Rogers. Tyndale's New Testament had been already many 
years in use ; it had been revised more than once, and had 
passed through numerous editions,* but with all Tyndale's 
works had been prohibited. The adoption of the fictitious 
name Matthewe was not therefore useless ; the works 
which were prohibited under Tyndale's name were under 
Matthewe' s — ** Licensed to be sold and read of every per- 

* Twenty-three, before 1537, each consisting, probably, of at least 
1,600 to 2,000 copies. The first was of 3,000 copies, and the second 
appeared the same year. The demand anticipated for the Scriptures 
in 1535 has been often estimated by the number of copies said tohaye 
been printed of Coverdale's first edition — ^namely, 500. The large 
circulation of Testaments before that time would give a different 
result. It may be added, that before 1542 at least sixteen distinct 
editions of the whole Bible were issued, consisting of 1,500 to 2,500 
copies each. In the Quarterly Meview, April, 1870, it is stated that 
between 1525 and 1542, thirty-nine editions of the New Testament 
appeared, and fourteen of the whole Bible. 
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son, without danger of any act, proclamatipn, or ordinance 
heretofore granted to the contrary." Authority and fami- 
liarity being thus both in favour of this Bible, Coverdale's 
never came into general use. His New Testament was 
indeed reprinted several times, but of the whole Bible of 
Coverdale's version only one* edition appeared between 
1537 and 1838, when it was reprinted by Mr. Bagster. 
Subsequent translators paid less attention to it than it 
deserved, if, indeed, they consulted it at all. As Tyndale 
was the first and best translator, so his work became not 
only the most popular, but the parent of all succeeding 
versions. 

Many revisions on this basis appeared within the eighty 
years following : the principal of which were the Great 
Bible, the Genevan, the Bishops', and that now received. 
Notwithstanding these repeated alterations, the language 
we now read is essentially Tyndale' s. As an illustration 
of this I shall refer to a single passage, — the account of 
the anointing of our Lord in the Pharisee's house. (Luke 
vii. 36-50,) I select this because we can refer to Tyn- 
dale's first draft of the translation, dated 1502, twenty- 
three years before his first printed edition, and long before 
Luther had commenced his translation. The extract will 
be found in the memoir of Tyndale by Mr. Offor. We 
find, then, in these fifteen verses only twelve variations 
between this ancient manuscript and our present edition, 
and these are for the most part such differences as "lender" 
for "creditor;" " aj3 soon as "for "when;" "answered 



* This editicm (whieh appeared ia 1650) was re-issued with a new 
title in 1553. This only shows the difficulty of disposing of Cover- 
dale's translation. After much controversy, it has at last been proved 
that Goverdale's translation was not made from the original. Slee 
"Westcott, p. 212, and Kitto's Cyclop., art. " Coverdale." 
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and said" for ** answering said; " and the like.* Other 
passages might show greater veiriety, and others again 
less ; and the changes are generally for the better in point 
of accuracy : yet, on the whole, we are justified in saying 
that the simple, sublime, and pure language of our Eng- 
lish Bible is due to Tyndale and Coverdale.f Their suc- 
cessors have followed worthily in their steps ; and in their 
own order have contributed to make us the possessors of 
"the best translation in the world." Valuable as the 
inheritance is, we owe them something more valuable 
still. 

^ They have left us a lesson on our duty to our brethren, 
which has been too little heeded. They saw how incon- 
sistent it would be to maintain the common right of all 
Christians to the pure Word, and yet to imitate the Romish 
Church by virtually teaching the infallibility of a version. 
As learned men, they felt that to them was intrusted the 
key of knowledge of the Scriptures ; and that if, through 
their mistaken reverence for human authority, the words 
of the Holy Scripture were misrepresented or misunder- 
stood, they must answer for it. We have, if possible, a 
stronger obligation. For, not to dwell on the duties which 
a more exact scholarship imposes, the importance of accu- 
racy in the English Version is vastly increased. In this 
country it has established an absolutely exclusive autho- 
rity, being regarded almost as an original ; while it does 
actually, and perhaps unavoidably, stand in the place of 
the original to many tongues, and doubtless will to many 
yet unknown. It has become the sole ultimate appeal of 

* One accurate correction occurs in ver. 47 : — " Her sins, which 
are many," where Tyndale, and all before the Authorized Version, had 
"many sins." 

t See Appendix. A detailed collation of three passages is given, 
in Bishop Ellicott's "Considerations on a KeTision." 
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millions both of our own and other branches of the human 
family, and the numbers of those who thus look up to it are 
multiplying daily. Is this a reason for acquiescing in its 
imperfections ? Does it not, on the contrary, make it more 
and more imperative to remove every spot, in order that 
our Version may reflect its original as clearly, as faithfully, 
and as thoroughly as human skill, with the Divine help, 
can effect ? Yes, and that it be done speedily ; for every 
delay, as it makes the necessity more pressing, renders the 
obstacles more formidable. There are, indeed, some to 
whom the vast importance of the English Version, espe- 
cially in its relation to foreign languages, renders even its 
blemishes sacred ; but it only makes us feel more strongly 
that no duty can be more solemn, no task more noble, than 
than that of rendering that Version a more perfect coun- 
terpart of the primitive text. For this, Tyndale and 
Coverdale, Cranmer and Whittingham, laboured, and we 
are the inheritors of their labours, and of their obligations 
too. 

" Therefore blessed be they and most honoured be their 
name, that break the ice, and give thonset upon that which 

helpeth forward to the saving of souls. ^Yet for all that, 

as nothing is begun and perfected at the same time, and 
the later thoughts are thought to be the wiser ; so if we, 
building upon their foundation that went before vs, and 
being holpen by their labours, doe endeavour to make that 
better which they left so good ; no man, we are sure, hath 
cause to mislike vs ; they, we perswade our selves, if they 
were aliue, would thanke vs. The vintage of Abiezer that 
strake the stroake ; yet the gleaning of grapes of Ephraim 
was not to be despised." (Preface to Edition of 161 1.) 

Two centuries and a half have elapsed since these words 
were written. Have Christian scholars been idle all that 
time? Has no light been thrown on the "very many 
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darke places in the Gospelles," which Bishop Fisher ex- 
pected " without al doubt to the posteritie shalbe made 
much more open," seeing, as he says^ **the Gospel was 
delivered to this intent, that it might be utterly under- 
standed of us ?" Nay, we may rather ask in what period 
has so great progress been made ? The many learned and 
pious men with whose works the press daily teems have 
not toiled in vain. Of this we need no other testimony 
than that of a popular writer who was understood to assert 
recently, when opposing Revision, that Biblical scholar- 
ship and research had retrograded since the days of Augus- 
tine and Chrysostom. He has thus expressed, in language 
much more becoming, his more deliberate and unbiassed 
judgment : — 

" What progress has been made in the understanding of 
the Bible from the days of Ignatius to those of Augustine, 
from those of Augustine to those of Calvin, from those of 
Calvin to the present moment ! — The true Fathers of the 
Church are the best Biblical scholars of the nineteenth 
century. We have all that Augustine and Chrysostom 
had, and, in addition, we have the lights of Science, the 
results of patient and protracted inquiry ; aaid the very 
blunders that they made are the beacons that keep us from 
falling into similar errors ; so that the presumption is that 
we shall have a far clearer exposition of the Bible from the 
learned and pious men of the nineteenth century, than from 
those who lived in the dawn, and were less enlightened in 
the truths of the Gospel of Christ." 

A But in the presence of numerous aaid sometimes im- 
portant errors we are gravely told that they must not be 
corrected, for fear of unsettling men's minds. What can 
be more unsettling than to be t^ld that this or that passage 
is wrongly rendered, and to be refused the means of judging 
how far other passages are correctly translated ? There 
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is, indeed, one thing more unsettling, perhaps fatally so — 
to be taught to build upon texts which are afterwards 
learned to be falsely rendered, or not genuine, and to know 
that the teachers have resisted the publication of a cor- 
rected text. When a man finds theologians maintaining 
that, although the English Bible is not infallible, it is best 
that it should be believed to be so, is it strange if he sus- 
pects that when the same persons insist on the infallibility 
of the book itseK, it is not because it is proved, but because 
they think it a good thing to believe ? This shock, how- 
ever, must be felt in a greater or less degree by every 
educated man at some time or other, and this is a perma- 
nent source of a really serious unsettling of faith. Such is 
always the result, where unquestioning belief is preferred 
to truth. . On the other hand, nothing can more tend to 
settle men's minds, and give them well-grounded confidence 
in their English Bibles, than to have a translation authen- 
ticated by the best scholars of the day, or a variety 6f 
translations agreeing in substajice. 

What after all is the unsettlement which is so much 
feared ? It means no more than this — that those who have 
hitherto imagined that in the English Bible they had an 
infallible guide, will not only have the clearer light of the 
revised translation, but will learn the important truth that 
such infallibility is not within their reach. In fact, it is 
just the same sort of unsettling that would befall a believer 
in Papal infallibility, on his discovering some of the facts 
which contradict it. 

No doubt, if the choice had been ours, we should have 
preferred to possess an infallible text and an infallible 
traaislation. But God has thought fit not to give us these ; 
and why, in the name of truth and honesty, should we pre- 
tend to an infcdlibility which we do not possess ? Are we 
to assume to be wiser than God, and to say, ** If God has 
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not given the people an infallible guide, we will, at least, 
conceal this imperfection of the Divine government, and 
make them believe that He has.'* We are asked to resist the 
removal of a thousand minor errors lest we shake — ^not a 
truth, but a more fundamental error. Surely, the fact that 
many trust the English Bible as infallible is not only a reason 
for making it more correct, but also for instructing them 
better on this important point. It is, indeed, sometimes 
tacitly assumed that a revised version will, of course, be 
put forward as infallible. Henoe some make it a positive 
objection to a revision that it might be followed in time by 
another ; that is to say, that its advantages will be so pal- 
pable that there will be a desire to march further in the same 
direction. We forsooth are not to give light to our con- 
temporaries, lest posterity should wish for more. It will 
be for posterity to judge whether change in language or 
increase of knowledge has rendered such a step desirable 
for them. And if so, they wiU surely thank us for having 
made such a step either easier or altogether unnecessary. 

The fear with which such objectors are haunted is the 
fear that men will too often have before their minds the 
truth that what they are reading is not infallible. In- 
deed, there are many of the advocates of revision who look 
on it as a necessary evil, and regret the confession of 
fallibility which it involves, as a mischievous truth. Yet 
every onefhas long had before him such a confession. We 
have, in fact, of an important portion of Scripture two au- 
thorized versions, differing in almost every respect in which 
two translations can differ — by omission, addition, and con- 
tradiction. Not only are these both authorized, but both 
are in every one's hands. Over and above this, the English 
Bible carries with it, in every page, the profession of its 
own imperfection. The translators would not encourage 
the belief that every syllable in their version was stamped 
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with Divine authority. They scrupulously appeal to the 
"Hebrew verity" and the Greek, not only giving the 
literal signification of idiomatic expressions, but stating 
candidly where either text or translation appeared to 
them doubtful. In this they have set an admirable ex- 
ample both to critics and translators; and, indeed, the 
most popular objections to a revision are refuted by the 
very existence of these marginal readings, from which 
every reader learns the occasional uncertainty of the text. 
But let us look a little closer into the past, and see whether 
we may not learn a lesson from its history. 

Had these obstructive counsels prevailed heretofore, we 
should now be reading a version of a Latin translation of 
the Greek Testament and Septuagint. Fourteen centuries 
ago, when every Church in the Latin world had its own 
received version made from the Greek, there were weighty 
reasons for objecting to any change. The received version, 
it might be said, was made in the earliest times, perhaps 
from the very autographs of the Apostles,* by some of 
those to whom the Epistles or Gospels were addressed, and 
what presumption is it now to endeavour to improve it ! or 
will any one pretend to understand Hebrew better than the 
seventy inspired or almost inspired men whose version has 
been stamped with the authority of our Lord and his 
Apostles ? (see August. Hieronymo, Ep. 71). In clear pas- 
sages they cannot but be right ; in obscure, can we know 
better than they ? Moreover, Hebrew is a language little 
known, and all who are ignorant of it will look on new 
renderings with suspicion, which cannot be done away by 
appeal to the original. Already, said they, in one church 
where the bishop had caused Jerome's version of Jonah to 

* One copy of the old Latin version of St. Mark's Q-ospel was sup- 
posed to be itself the original autograpli, and was cut out by its 
venerators from the volume to whicb it belonged. 
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be read, what a tumult occurred in consequence of one 
alteration ! and tlie Jews, when appealed to, decided against 
Jerome.* 

By these arguments, Augustine sought to persuade 
Jerome to cast aside the Hebrew, and translate from the 
Septuagint ; but Jerome manfully persevered in his noble 
but hazardous work. His detractors afl&rmed that he 
wished to flout the LXX. by making new currency in lieu 
of the old, judging, says he, of intellect as of wine, while 
he protested that he did but make an offering to the best 
of his power in the tabernacle of God. In every book he 
is obliged to defend himself against the railing of his 
adversaries. ** If," says he, **I wove baskets of bulrushes, 
and devoted anxious thoughts to the supply of bodily 
wants, no one would reprove me ; but now that I desire to 
labour for the meat that perisheth not and to clear the 
way of the Divine book from thorns and briars, I am called 
a forger." Yet he declares, with the help of Christ he will 
never be silent. 

In the New Testament he had more serious discou- 
ragement. It was presumptuous to sit in judgment on 
others who had preceded him ; and, when the world had 
grown hoary, to call it back to the elements, and force it to 
learn a new tongue. For, saith he, when any one learned 
or unlearned finds what he reads different from that which 
he drank in with his mother's milk, will he not at once 
exclaim that I am a sacrilegious forger, who dare to add, 
alter, or correct aught written in the ancient books ? But 

* Jerome oonjeotures that the alteration which gave offence was 
that in Jonah iv. 6, where, in accordance with the majority of inter- 
preters, he read "ivy" (hederam) for want of a better word; "si 
ciiciirbitam, id dicerem quod in Hebrseo non habetur." The Jews, 
he says, if not ignorant, were mocking. The plant is Ricinm ; in our 
margin, palmcriaty i.e., I^alma Chriati. Coverdale has "Wild vyne." 
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this opposition was transient. The work, when completed, 
made its way surely, though slowly. It was at once wel- 
comed by Augustine and many others ; but two centuries 
elapsed before it wholly superseded the older versions. All 
succeeding generations have reaped the' benefit of Jerome's 
labours, which have influenced every modern version. The 
resistance which threatened to stifle his version is forgotten, 
and we only lament that he was ever induced to stay his 
correcting hand, ** ne novitate nimia lectoris studium 
deterreret," so that in his commentary he often has to 
correct his own translation. But no human sagacity could 
then foresee the vast influence of the work he had in hand.* 

In the Psalms custom prevailed, and the old Latin, with 
its peculiar Latinity, never lost its place. 

The same resistance has obstructed every step in the 
progress of truth, being as constantly forgotten as soon as 
overcome ; for the advocates of stagnation are as neglectftd 
of the past as of the future. The world, which to Jerome 
appeared to be growing hoary, has lived to grow old again 
in other tongues ; and in every age there have been men 
who would be still teaching, and striving to raise their 
brethren to their own level of knowledge and truth ; while 
others protest against disturbing the peace of the world's 
old age, and think, or seem to think, that posterity there 
will be none. If there be any, surely ** what served our 
fathers ought to serve them." Such was the language used 
against every improvement hitherto. The editors of the 
Bishops' Bible, in 1568, have to defend themselves against 

* One error he admitted, so fndtftil and so important that it de- 
serves special mention ; I mean the rendering i4** ^ in Kom. v. 12, 
" in quo" — "in quo omnes peccaverunt." It is to these words that 
Augustine and a host of theologians (including the Council of Trent) 
appeal, to estabhsh the doctrine that all men sinned in Adam ; yet 
Jerome interprets correctly, " In eo quod onmes peccaverunt exemplo 
Adse peccantis." 
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those who are ** studious only to seek (quarrels in other 
men's well-doings." Nor did the Eevisers of 1611, whose 
work is now so sacred, escape the same obloquy ; which 
we are thankful that they disregarded. ** If every man's ^ 

humour should be followed," said my Lord of London, 
** there will be no end of translations." ** Hath the 
Church," said others, ** been deceived all this while ? 
Hath her sweet bread been mingled with leaven, her wine 
with water, her milk with lime ? We hoped that we had 
been in the right way, that we had the Oracles of God 
delivered unto us ; and that, although all the world had cause 
to be offended and complain, yet that we had none. Hath 
the nurse holden out the breast, and nothing but wind in 
it ? Hath the bread been delivered by the Fathers of the 
Church, and the same proved to be lapidoma, as Seneca 
speaketh ? What is it to handle the Word of God deceit- 
fully, if this be not ? Thus certaine brethren. Also the 

adversaries of Judah mocke We will answer the former 

being brethren, thus with S. Hierome : * Damnamus veteres ? 
Minim e ; sed post priorum studia in domo Domini quod 
possumus laboramus.* " (Preface, Ed. 1611.) Let not the 
lesson be lost on our age. Let us show ourselves to be the 
disciples of the noble body of translators who laboured to 
the best of their ability in the house of God, rather than of 
those obstructives who, from generation to generation, have 
fought the battle of custom against truth. 

Excellent as the Eevision of 1611 was, there are not 
wanting passages in which the older versions give a better 
sense. For example : — Gal. iv. 4 : ** Borne* of a woman, 
and made bonde under the law." — Tynd,y Gov,,, &c. (vtto 
w/Aov). 

* The "word here, and Heb. i. 4, improperly translated in the 
English Version "made" (after Beza and the Gieneva Version, Tyn- 
dale and Coverdale being right), has met with a curious variety of 
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In 2 Oor. v. 10, 11, the sense has been often mistaken, 
partly in consequence of the same Gfreek word being repre- 
sented in the Authorized Version by two different English 
words. The meaning is : — ** We must all be made mani- 
fest before the judgment seat of Christ Knowing, 

therefore, the fear of the Lord (being impressed with the 
fear — i.e., fearing the Lord), we use persuasion with 
men, but to God we are manifest, and I hope that we are 
manifest in your consciences also." Tyndale (followed 
by Coverdale, &c.) preserves the sense well : ** For 
we must all be brought before the judgment seate off 
Christ, that every man maye receave the workes off his 
body accordynge to that he hath done, whether it be good 
or badde. Seynge then that we knowe howe the Lord is to 
be feared, we fare fayre with men. For we are knowen 
wele ynough vnto God. I trust also that we are knowen 
in youre consciences.'* The Eheims Version is nearly as 
above, except that they have — ** knowing the fear of our 
Lord." The word terror (introduced by the Genevan 
translators after Beza) gives a quite different and wrong 
sense. The Rhemish translators are right, too, in John x. 
14, where the use of even so for and obscures the sense in 
our version. " I know mine and mine know me, as the 
Father knoweth me, and I know the Father." Coverdale 
had given the true reading here also ; Tyndale nov so. 
Coverdale not unfrequently stands alone in exhibiting the 
correct rendering. Who ever supposed that gain was god- 
Hness, as most versions have it, overlooking the force of 
the Greek article? But that ** godliness is lucre," or a 



rendering. Though in itself unambiguous, it is rendered hj forty-seven 
different English words. In Acts i. 22, it is translated (after Tyndale) 
— " be ordained." Acts iv. 4, does not imply the conversion of 6,000 
in addition to the previous 3,000, but the number became five thousand. 
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means of gain, as Coverdale correctly has it, is a view taken 
by too many. 

I believe, too, that the beautiful idea expressed by Tyn- 
dale (1st ed.) and Coverdale in 2 Cor. iii. 18, is correct, and 
suits the connexion better than the common rendering 
(derived from Tyndale's 2nd ed.): ** The lorde's glory 
apeareth in us all, as in a glasse." — Ti/nd. Let us look 
at the whole context. And first, it is necessary to note that 
the passage in Exodus xxxiv. 30-35, referred to by the 
Apostle, is misunderstood in consequence of the erroneous 
insertion of the word till (in Italics) in ver. 33, contrary 
to the older versions. When Moses came out from, before 
the Lord, and while he spake to the people what he had 
been commanded, his face shone (not on one occasion only, 
but always). When he had done speaking, he put the 
veil on his face, in order that the fading away of the glory 
might not be observed. The word till being omitted, this 
is at once seen to be the meaning of w. 33, 34, 35. 

Let us now turn to the Apostle, beginning at ver. 7 : 
** But if the ministration of death in the letter, engraven 
on stones, took place in glory, so that the children of 
Israel could not fix their eyes on the face of Moses, on 
account of the glory of his face, which was fleeting, how 
shall not rather the ministration of the Spirit be in 
glory ? . . . For if the fleeting [was ministered] with 
glory, much more [shall] the abiding [be ministered] in 
glory. Having then such a hope, we use much openness, 
and not as Moses put a veil on his face in order that the 
children of Israel should not look upon the end of the fleet- 
ing ; but their thoughts were hardened [their perceptions 
blunted] for to this day remaineth the same veil in the 
reading of the old covenant, it not being revealed that in 
Christ [it fleeteth away or] is done away ; but unto this 
day, whenever Moses is read, a veil lieth on their heart ; 
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but whensoever it turns to the Lord, the veil is taken 
away .... But we all with unveiled face mirroring * the 
glory of the Lord, are changing ^presentj are undergoing a 
change] into the same image from glory to glory, as by the 
Lord the^ Spirit." The illustration is continued in the next 
chapter : " But even if our Gospel is veiled, it is in those 
who are perishing that it is veiled " (where the common 
version has/owr faults in one short verse), ** in whom the 
god of this world hath blinded the minds [perceptions] of 
the unbelieving, that the enlightening of the Gospel of the 
glory of Christ, who is the image of God, should not shine 
upon them," &c. 

The contrast is striking and beautiful between Moses 
shining with a fading brightness, which followed him from 
the Divine presence, and Christians all ever more and 
more brightly beaming with the glory of the Lord, in whose 
presence they live, and into whose image they are being 
transformed. The best Greek commentators favour this 
interpretation. 

We must again give Ooverdale the credit of being more 
correct than our present Version in James i. 26, 27, where 
he uses the words 'devout,' * devocion,' instead of * reli- 
gious' and 'religion.' The word used by the Apostle refers 
only to the outward services of religion; and the use of this 
word (with its present meaning) perverts his statement into 
one leading to inferences wholly false and unscriptural. 
Whether the use of the word * religion ' in this place be an 
archaism or not, I shall not discuss ; it has unquestionably 
come from the Latin, and was certainly not usual in this 
sense so late as 1611.f 

One or two other passages may be mentioned, where our 



* " Spiegelt sich in una des Herm Klarheit." — Luther, 
t See Trench, Synonymea of the New Teatament, on BfnivKtU, 

B 
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Version departs from all its predecessors, to follow errors of 
the Rhemisli or of Beza. For example, Tit. ii. 11 : ** The 
grace of God, that bryngeth health vnto all men, hath 
apered." * — Tynd, So also in the use of the word * charity 
iasteaxi of love, in 1 Cor. xiii. and elsewhere. All the ver- 
sions before King James are right in Matt. v. 21, &c. : ** It 
was saydvnto them of the old tyme." — Tynd. It might be 
imagined that the translators thought it hard to reconcile 
our Lord's remarks with the Divine authority of the laws 
which He superseded, but they forgot that no interpreta- 
tion of this passage can affect the fact that the laws are 
those given by Moses. Beza, indeed, whom they followed, 
refers the words to the appended clause, ** Whosoever shall 
kill shaU be in danger of the judgment," but in ver. 27 
there is no appendix. 

Notwithstanding such exceptional .instances, however, 
the pubKc decided, and justly, that the New Version was 
worthy to be adopted, as better fitted to replace the origi- 
nal than any hitherto published. I say the public, for 
it has been clearly shown that Royal Authority had nothing 
whatever to say to its success. King, Council, Parlia- 
ment, Convocations — not a word was uttered by any of 
them about the New Version, whereas former versions 
had been authorized by Proclamations and Canons. Its 
use even in Churches was never authorized; and the 
English Canon directing churchwardens to provide a copy 
of the ** Great Bible " still continues unrepealed. There is 
nothing to prevent a clergyman from reading the lessons in 
the " Great Bible," or indeed in any other version that he 
thinks fit. 



* The nicety of the word immediately following, n-aiSevovaa, disciplin- 
ing^ or schooling, not merely teaching , has of course, escaped the older 
translators. 
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James, before lie became actual King, bad indeed givei* 
order for tbe nomination of translators ; but after tbe Ver- 
sion was made, be took no steps whatever about it. That 
be was paid for tbe monopoly of printing it is probable ; 
tbat be did not contribute a farthing towards tbe expenses 
is certain. The Bishops* Version, though authorized, had 
not become popular ; tbe so-called Royal Version was uni- 
versally received without authority.* The Genevan Version 
was not, however, displaced at once ; nine editions appeared 
in seven years after 1611, and it continued to be printed at 
intervals (sometimes by the King's printer cum privilegio 
regicB majestatis) until 1644, and possibly much later. When 
we consider the number of copies already in circulation, 
and this continued multiplication of them, we see how 
erroneous it is to suppose that the New Version at once 
superseded all others. Ultimately, however, it triumphed, 
like Jerome's, by its merits. f 

Attempts were, indeed, made from time to time to revise 
it. Only forty years after its publication a revision was 
proposed in Parliament ; and under Cromwell a Committee 
was actually appointed for the purpose, but political changes 
interfered. Again, in 1761, Archbishop Seeker intended 
to address Convocation on the subject : ** That tbe people 
may enjoy the light whichj by the goodness of God, has 
been thrown on the Divine Oracles since the English Ver- 
sion was made.'* Other Bishops also have spoken of a 



* From the first issue of the Bishops' Bible in 1568 to 1603, there 
were but twenty-nine editions of it issued ; while of other Bibles and 
Testaments, chiefly Genevan, there were 100. From 1603 again to 
1611 only three out of thirty- two editions were of the Authorized Ver- 
sion. See Anderson's Annals of the English Bible. 

t Not perhaps by its merits alone. The Genevan Bible had the 
incumbrance of notes ; and moreover, the importation or sale of the 
foreign editions was made a High Commission crime, under Laud. 
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revision as **a necessary work;" Lowth, for example, 
Newcome, and Horsley. 

-/ A new revision, made with similar care and such learn- 
ing as could now be brought to bear upon it, would win 
its way likewise. Nay, we may indulge the hope that its 
execution would be such as to secure still more rapidly its 
general acceptance. The Old Version will still remain for 
those who prefer it ; nay, if the attachment to it proves 
strong enough, it may continue to be printed, as the Gene- 
van Bible did, for nearly a generation. Our obligation 
however is not affected by the anticipated conduct of 
others. Whether they refuse, or whether they accept our 
work, it is our plain duty to make the people's Bible as 
perfect as human labour, with the help of God, can make 
it. We should indeed be sorry if that perfection were 
purchased at the expense of our early admiration and 
affection for the English Bible. But our affection is too 
strong to be shaken by the removal of the faults to which 
we cannot be blind, nor is our admiration so unreasoning 
that we should wish to sacrifice to it the purity of God's 
truth. Let it be granted however that the English Bible 
is not only the noblest monument of the language, but the 
stronghold of it ; still, it must be remembered that this 
character did not originate with the last version, but was 
preserved through it, as it had been through those which 
preceded. What was then done merely out of respect for 
old associations will now be done partly also out of a wise 
estimation of the language itself. No scholar would will- 
ingly permit that beautiful and simple language to be cast 
aside ; happily, every scholar knows that its preservation 
is not merely consistent with, but favours, the utmost faith- 
fulness to the original. The object of the translator is to 
suggest the same thought which the original was calcu- 
lated to convey. But this end is not attained when idio 
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matic vigour is sacrificed to grammatical pedantry. In 
this respect Tyndale deserves the highest praise. Those 
who still fear that nervousness of style may be sacrificed 
to verbal accuracy may satisfy themselves in this respect, 
by tracing the past history of a few chapters from the first 
edition of Tyndale, through his second and all subsequent 
revisions.* 

Yet even in this respect there is much room for improve- 
ment. There are Hebraisms, Ghrecisms, and Latinisms, 
which disfigure and obscure the passages in which they 
occur, and which, though often explained, still on their 
recurrence suggest an erroneous meaning. Some of the 
more important of these claim special notice. 

§ II. Hebraisms, Grectsms, Archaisms^ etc. 

The LXX in their translation often followed the 
Hebrew rather than the Greek idiom. This naturally 
influenced the writers of the New Testament, to whom 
the Greek of the LXX was so familiar. Hence Jerome, in 
following his originals too closely, often gives us construc- 
tions which are more Hebrew than Latin. English trans- 
lators again frequently imitate Jerome's Latin both in 
words and in construction. Of such cases it may be said 
that those which seem least peculiar have most need to be 
changed ; they suggest some idea to the reader, but it is 
often a wrong one. Such a Hebraism, for example, as 
" cleanness of teeth" for famine, few would wish to change ; 
but an apparently simple one: '* leading captivity captive," 
Ps. Ixviii. 18, has misled even professed translators and 
- — .» — 

* Bagster's **Hexapla" maybe consulted for some of these. Tyn- 
dale' s^r«^ edition and Coverdale's Bible have been reprinted separately 
by the same publisher. Mr. Westcott points out, that the Genevan 
Bible is of more importance in the history of our present version than 
the Grenevan Testament reprinted in the "Hexapla." 
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commentators on the New Testament. It means simply 
"leading many captive." As in Judges v. 12, ''Lead thy 
captivity captive, thou son of Abinoam." 

** The valley of the shadow of death," Ps. xxiii. 4, is 
generally thought to be a poetical expression^ for the dark 
hour of death itself. But "the shadow of death" is sim- 
ply a poetical Hebraism for the deepest darkness ; and what 
the Psalmist speaks of is not death, but deep trial and 
affliction. Compare Ps. cvii. 10, 14, where prisoners are 
said to be in the shadow of death. See also Job iii. 5, xii. 
22. Familiar as the words sound, it can hardly be denied 
that their usual application injures the beauty of the 
passage, and encourages wrong views of death. Certainly 
the New Testament does not teach us to regard the hour of 
death as an hour of deep darkness to the believing servant 
of God. To prevent the misconception, it is only neces- 
sary to foUow the original more closely, and, omitting the 
definite article, read, ** A valley of shadow of death," A 
marginal note might be added to interpret the idiom, and 
direct attention to some of the passages which fix its 
meaning. 

The Third Commandment seems to forbid profane swear- 
ing ; and this is necessarily the sense suggested by the 
English " in vain ; " but in the original it refers directly to 
false swearing only. This is a point of some importance, 
especially in connexion with our Lord's words in Matt. v. 
33, where He substitutes a more perfect command. This 
use of * vain ' and * vanity ' in the sense of falsehood, has 
come through the Latin, and is very frequent in the Old 
Testament, as in Ps. xxiv. 4, *' Who hath not lifted up his 
soul unto vanity ;" and Ps. iv. 2, ** How long will ye love 
vanity, and seek after leasing?" This was pointed out by 
Dr. Gell so early as 1659, in a work on the Amendment of 
the Last Translation of the BiUe. 
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From the same source is derived the use of the word 
'peculiar,' in Tit. ii. 14, and 1 Pet. ii. 9. Have we not 
often heard preachers urging that Christians ought to 
be ** peculiar people?'* on the strength of two passages 
(Tit. ii. 14, and 1 Pet. ii. 9), of which the meaning is 
that they are God's own people ; as it was promised to the 
Israelites, that they should be to God a *^ peculiar trea- 
sure" if they obeyed His laws (Comp, Deut. xiv. 2, 
Exod. xix. 5). This use of ' peculiar' is simply a Latin- 
ism, due, at least in the first passage, to Beza's Version. 
The Vulgate has in the former place (for ircpLova-Los) * accep- 
tabilem ;' and in the latter (for cts '7r€pnroi7j<Tiv), * adqui- 
sitionis.' 

In Phil. iii. 20, * conversation ' is also a Latinism from 
the Vidgate. The true sense is that given by Dean Alford, 
" Our country is in the heavens." In the next verse an ill- 
timed departure from the Greek construction has given us 
** our vile body," instead of " the body of our humiliation," 
opposed to ** the body of his glory." The Vulgate is right 
here as to the construction, and Beza wrong. 

The proverbial phrase, " The truth as it is in Jesus," 
originates in a mistaken idiom. The passage from which 
it is taken refers to practice, not to belief, and * truth' is 
not the subject but the predicate. ** If ye heard him and 
were taught by him, as is true (or right) in Jesus, that 
ye should put off the old man, &c.," Eph. iv. 21. 

One of the most common uses of cv in the New Testa- 
ment is, to indicate the means, instrument, &c. — a use 
arising to a great extent from its employment by the LXX 
to represent the corresponding Hebrew preposition. In 
fact, this sense of €v, more or less modified, meets us 
on every page, and although our translators have usually 
rendered it correctly, they have been misled in several 
important passages. It may be truly said, that it would 
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have been in some respects better had the idiom of the 
original been adhered to throughout. Had the English 
reader found in his Bible such phrases as **to slay in the 
sword,*' ** to tread in the feet," " to cast out devils in 
Beelzebub," ** sanctified in her husband," ** descend in 
a trumpet" (1 Thess. iv. 16), **the world judged in 
the saints" (1 Cor. vi. 2), "all things subsisting in 
Christ" (Col. i. 16), he might come to understand better 
such passages as "in Adam all die," and many others. 
A few of the more important instances may be here spe- 
cially noted. First, in Eom. iii. 25, " through faith in 
his blood." Here iv tw alfmTi may be taken either with 
TTpoiOero, or with iXaor^/atov, but certainly not with Trtcrrco)?* 
" Whom God set forth a propitiation through faith by his 
own blood;" or, taking the other sense of IXcum^pLov, "a 
mercy seat with (sprinkled with) his own blood." Another 
error in this verse will be mentioned further on. 

Again, in Rev. i. 5, and vii. 14, " washed (not " in his 
blood," but) "through his blood." 

In Luke xxii. 20, instead of "The new testament in 
my blood," we should read " the new covenant [made or 
sealed] with my blood." 

A fourth instance may be noted in Phil. ii. 10, " That at 
the name of Jesus every knee should bow," words con- 
stantly cited even by professed theologians as implying a 
direction to bow at the utterance of the name of Jesus. 
But the Greek is iv t<3 ovo/xan, and it is needless to remark 
that €v cannot possibly admit such an interpretation. The 
dignity spoken of is much higher, " that every knee should 
be bent in the name of Jesus." 

In 1 Thess. v. 23, the true rendering is " preserved (not 
* to' but) at the coming of our Lord." 

In 2 Peter i. 5, as Bishop Ellicott observes, the ethical 
relation of the substantives indicating the development of 
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the Cimstian graces, the one from the other, is quite 
effaced in the Authorised Version, in which cv is rendered 

* to,* ** add to your faith virtue," &c., whereas it shoidd 
be, " Provide (cTrixopTyy^o-aTc) in (or with) your faith virtue, 
in virtue knowledge, &c." 

To these we may add 1 Tim. iv. 2, where by a mistake 
of this kind all the attributes of the false teachers are 
transferred to the * devils,' or, as an English reader might 
suppose, to the deceived people. Instead of " speaking 
lies in hypocrisy," we should read, " through the hypocrisy 
of false teachers^" These instances are beyond question, 
but others might be adduced in which commentators, losing 
sight of this idiom, have been driven to very forced inter- 
pretations. 

The use of * offence ' in the sense of a stumbling-block or 
occasion of sin, as well as the corresponding use of the verb 

* offend' (borrowed from the Vulgate), is not English, and 
tends to pervert the meaning of many passages, and even 
to introduce a false morality. It is not a rule of Christian 
life that we should " give no offence ;" yet in our version 
this is frequently urged, to the exclusion of the true rule, 
that we should give no occasion of stumbling, or of sin. So 
in Rom. xiv. 20, 21 ; 1 Cor. x. 32 ; 2 Cor. vi. 3 ; also 
Matt, xviii. 6, 7, 8, and the parallel passages, the force of 
which is quite destroyed by this error. Even our Lord is 
made to act on this principle, and to give as a reason for 
paying the temple tribute ** Lest we should offend them " 
(Matt. xvii. 27). Both the last revisers and the Genevan 
are witnesses against their own use of these words. For, 
first, they sometimes use them in the sense of * sin ; ' and, 
secondly, the former have in one place (1 Cor. viii. 13) cor- 
rected * offend' of the Bishops' Bible to ** make to offend ;" 
and the latter twice read ** occasion of offence;" and in 
Matt, xviii. 8, 9, "cause to offend," but in v. 6 'offend.' 
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An illustration of the difference between the right and 
wrong use of the passages here referred to, is supplied by 
this very question of Revision. A Revision may * offend ' 
some in the English sense of the word ; but it is the adher- 
ence to erroneous renderings which * offends ' in the Biblical 
sense, «.^., gives occasion of stumbling. It is a remarkable 
instance of the influence of the English version, that even 
Bp. Ellicott, in his work on Revision, makes use of Luke 
xvii. 2, in the English sense of * offend.' As incidcating the 
same false morality, the mistranslation of 1 Thess. v. 22, 
may be mentioned in this place. The Apostle's precept, 
"Abstain from every kind of evil," is there turned into a 
rule, to ** abstain from all appearance of evil." 

In some of the passages cited in the present section, 
Tyndale, who always endeavoured to be intelligible, has 
the advantage over subsequent revisers, who often sacri- 
ficed clearness to pedantic conciseness. Thus, in 2 Cor. 
vi. 3, Tyndale' s ^'geve noman occasion of evyll," was 
changed in the Bishops' Bible into, " give none offence in 
anything." A like change was made in 1 Cor. x. 32. 
Again, " eateth with offence " (Rom. xiv. 20) is a phrase 
which itself requires translation ; it is not English. But 
Tyndale, although inexact, was at least intelligible : 
** eateth with hurte of his conscience." In the same 
context, V. 23, he read, **he that maketh conscience is 
dampned if he eate." Equally obscure, in our version, is 
1 Cor. viii. 7, " eat with conscience of the idol." This is 
nearly the same as the Bishops', " having conscience of 
the idol;" the Genevan read, ''because of the idol." 
Tyndale is more circuitous, but is clear : " Some suppose 
that ther is an ydoll untyll this houre, and eate as of a 
thing offered unto the ydoU." Coverdale has, ** make yet 
conscience over the idol." 

In Rom. xi. 29, we read, with the Bishops' Bible and 
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the Ehemisli, **tlie gifts and calling of God are without 
repentance.'* This is neither clear nor literal. Tyndale 
was clear and correct, **are soche that it cannot repent 
him of them ; " and he was followed by Coverdale and the 
Genevan Bible. 

Heb. xi. 1 reads thus in the Genevan Testament (1557), 
" Faith is that which causeth those things to appear 
indeed which are hoped for, and sheweth evidently the 
thinges which are not sene." Our last revisers adopted 
* evidence' from the Bishops' Bible, with which the 
Genevan Bible agrees, and * substance ' from the Ehemish, 
(the Bishops' having 'ground'). But the changes from 
Tyndale had all been for the worse. He read, " Faith is 
the sure confidence of thynges which are hoped for, and 
the certayntie of thynges which are not sene." In the 
following chapter we have a characteristic example of 
this detennination to be intelligible. The phrase in the 
Authorised Version, *' found no place of repentance," is 
sometimes thought obscure. It has come to us from 
Coverdale and the Bishops' Bible. Tyndale, in his second 
edition, read thus : ** Esau, who for one breakfast solde 
his birthright . . . afterward, when he wolde have inherited 
the blessyng, he was put by, and he found no means to 
come therby agayne ; no, though he desyred it with 
teares." In his first edition he had read : " solde his right 
that belonged unto him, in that he was the eldest brother 
. . . his repentance founde no grace ; no, though he 
desyred the blessynge with teares." No doubt * grace ' 
was a misprint for 'place.' The Genevan Test, has — 
" founde no place to his repentance, though he sought the 
UeBsyng with teares." In the same spirit he avoided the 
word * proselyte,' which Coverdale has given us in Matt, 
xxiii. 15, and read, "bringe in one to youre belefe." 

There are few archaisms which really perplex or mis- 
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lead the reader. One such., however, is very frequent 
— I mean the use of * of,' in the sense of *by;' e.g., 
" Make to yourselves friends of {i.e., with) the mam- 
mon of unrighteousness," a passage which has been ap- 
plied by an eminent divine, as if it meant, Make the 
imrighteous your friends. And again, in Matt. i. 22, 
** Spoken of the Lord by the prophet," which ought to 
read, " by the Lord through the prophet." A very simple 
yet misleading archaism is the use of 'his' for *its,' 
the latter form being of comparatively recent origin. In 
the current editions of the English Bible, *its* occurs 
once — viz., in Levit. xxv. 5. But all the older editions 
read " of it own accord." 

The use of * hell' for Hades, * the Unseen,' the place of 
the dead, may perhaps be reckoned an archaism ; and it is 
not easy to see why our translators (after the Genevan) 
should have altered it in one place, and. one only (1 Cor. 
XV. 55, * grave '). The word now stands in the New Testa- 
ment ten times for * the unseen ; ' once for Tartarus, the 
place of the fallen angels (2 Pet. ii. 4) ; and ten times for 
Gehenna, or the valley of Hinnom. In the Old Testament 
it represents only one word, namely, * Sheol,' the same 
as Hades. Very misleading is it in Matt. xvi. 18, **the 
gates of hell," i. e., destruction ; in Ps. xvi. 10, and Acts 
ii. 27 ; and with another archaism in Ps. Iv. 15, **let them 
go down quick into hell." Whatever rendering be adopted 
for Hades, * hell' is obviously inadmissible; and whether 
'Gehenna' itself should be preserved, deserves considera- 
tion. 

The phrase in Luke xxiii. 32, "two other malefactors," 
deserves special notice. Here * other ' might be supposed 
to be an archaism for * others.' But this use was obsolete 
in 1611; and * other' of the older versions was in most 
instances changed, either in the last version or before it, 
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to 'others.' In one case, where * other' was retained in 
1611, it has since been silently corrected (Luke xi. 16). 
Here, however, the old versions had not the word at all. 
The Bishops' had * other two.' The rendering before us 
must, therefore, be considered an error, not an archaism. 
Some (query all) American editions read * others.' 

Amongst archaisms may perhaps be reckoned the ex- 
pression, *^ taking thought," in Matt. vi. 25, 27, 28, 31, 
in the sense of being anxious, a rendering which has 
certainly proved a stumbling-block to many. The render- 
ing "be not careful" has the further advantage of preserving 
the connection with Phil. iv. 6 and 1 Peter v. 7. 

Rom. xii. 11, " Not slothful in business" is by some 
reckoned an archaism. It certainly requires correction ; 
(TjrovSrj means zeal, not business. ** In zeal not sluggish." 

§ III. Miscellaneotcs Instances of Mistranslation. 

I shall proceed to adduce a few instances of errors not fall- 
ing under the class just mentioned. Let us first take the for- 
mula of baptism. This is in our Lord's words, " Baptising 
into the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost : " thus designating the character of the action 
as initiative, and the belief into which the baptised are 
initiated. Our version (after the Latin) changes this to 
**in the name of," which seems to mean **by the autho- 
rity of;" and thus the formula, which expresses the signi- 
ficance of the action, may we not say, which gives it 
significance, is in fact wholly lost. The same error 
is committed elsewhere, when baptism into the name of 
Jesus is mentioned. Is it a matter of little consequence 
that, with our Lord's own charge in our hands, we should 
continue to disregard it, and put in its place what we know 
to be the offspring, as well as the parent, of error ? 

With respect to the other sacrament, the important pas- 
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sage in 1 Cor. xi. already alluded to, contains several serious 
errors. * * Show the Lord' s death ; " * * eat unworthily ; ' ' * * not 
discerning the body ; " *' guilty of the body ;" ** eating and 
drinking dJamnation ; " all these important phrases are so 
rendered that they cannot fail to mislead. The meaning con- 
veyed by the English Version is, that a certain * worthiness ' 
is required in those who partake of the Lord's Supper, and 
this on pain of damnation. Commentators on the English 
Bible adopt this interpretation, and it has obtained vast 
influence by means of the exhortation in our Communion 
Service, in which it is incorporated. But the original does 
not admit this interpretation, and can only be understood, 
not of personal unworthiness, but of irreverence in the act 
itself. Mr. Ainslie avoids the ambiguity by rendering 
" unworthily of the Lord.*' Of those who thus eat or drink 
in an unworthy manner, St. Paul, declares that they ar^ 
guilty of dishonoaring the body and blood of Christ. 
They eat and drink to themselves (not * damnation ' but) 
* judgment,' if they ** discern not," i. e,y " make no 
diflference of the body," as Tyndale has it. "Not regard- 
ing'' is an admissible rendering, but * discerning' is a 
Latinism, adopted in the Genevan Bible from Beza. The 
'judgment' spoken of is explained in vv. 30, 32, and is 
expressly said to be a chastening. 

The words "Ye do show the Lord's death," are fre- 
quently quoted by divines as proving that in the Eucharist 
there is a *■ representation ' of the Lord's death. But the 
original is KarayycAAcTc ^Ye announce' or * declare.' 

In Eph. iv. 32, and v. 1, St. Paul exhorts us to frank 
forgiveness of one another, setting before us no less an 
example than that of God Himself, who, in Christ, frankly 
forgave us. **Be ye therefore," he adds, "imitators of 
God." The lesson is in many respects most important, 
not only as regards ourselves, but as bearing on our views 
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of- God's moral attributes. But it is completely spoiled by 
translating fitfirjral, * followers,' instead of 'imitators;' by 
the division of the chapters falling in the middle of the 
exhortation ; and lastly, by cv Xptorw being rendered " for 
the sake of Christ." More than this, such a rendering 
seems to imply that the forgiveness of God was not, so to 
speak, spontaneous — in Scripture language, not strictly 
"of free grace" — ^but was dependent on some antecedent 
condition, some consideration distinct from love and mercy, 
thus actually reversing the Apostle's meaning. 

The following instance will illustrate the vast importance 
of apparently slight changes. It has been well argued 
that our Saviour was condenmed, not for claiming to be 
the Messiah, but for blaspheming, in claiming to be in an 
exclusive sense the Son of God. One of the most remark- 
able passages supporting this view is John v. 18 ; — " The 
Jews sought to slay Him, because He not only broke [not, 
had broken] the Sabbath, but also called God His ovm 
Father, making Himself equal to God." Here the most 
important word, ' own,' is altogether omitted in our Ver- 
sion. 

"In your patience possess ye your souls" (Luke xxi. 19) 
may be fairly said to be unintelligible. Here nearly every 
word is mistaken ; and, in addition, the text requires cor- 
rection, the best attested reading being Kn^a-ea-Oe, The 
true meaning is, " By your endurance ye shall gain your 
lives," the same promise, in fact, as in Matt. xxiv. 13, 
"He that endureth to the end, the same shall be saved." 
* Patience ' is too exclusively negative to come up to the 
force of vTrofiovrj here and elsewhere ; as in Rom. v. 3, 4, 
" tribulation worketh steadfastness, and steadfastness (not 
experience, but proof, as Coverdale has it, or) approval, and 
approval hope ;" also Rom. xv. 4, 5. Heb. vi. 12, " Who 
through faith and steadfastness inherit the promises." 
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Heb. X. 36, ** Ye have need of steadfastness, that ye may 
do the will of God and obtain the promise." In this last 
verse it may be observed that another error needs to be 
corrected. 

The use of the word * reprobate ' for dSoKt/xos introduces a 
strange incoherence into 2 Cor. xiii. 5-7. ' Reprobate' has 
two very familiar significations, neither of which belongs 
to the Gfreek word, which means " not standing the proof," 
** rejected on trial," In ver. 5, " Know ye not your own 
selves how that Jesus Christ is in you, except ye be repro- 
bates?" the meaning would seem to be, "Do ye not 
yourselves know that if ye are not utterly reprobate Christ 
is in you ? " But this interpretation would be wrong in 
every particular. * Yourselves' is the object of the verb 
* know,' and the connexion is not that of cause and effect, 
as *' except ye be " indicates. St. Paul is appealing to 
their knowledge of themselves. " Ye seek," says he, " a 
proof of Christ speaking in me. Try yourselves ; put 
yourselves to the proof: do ye not thoroughly know your- 
selves [and} that Jesus Christ is in you ? unless, indeed, 
ye are unapproved (or without proof). But I trust that 
ye shall know that we are not unapproved " — the proof 
being in the exercise of his apostolic power — " yet we pray 
God . . . *. that ye may do that which is honest, though 
we should be as if unapproved." The passage is confess- 
edly difficult to translate. The change of punctuation in 
verse 5 is scarcely sufficient to remove the ambiguity of 
the English ; I have therefore inserted ' and.' Tyndale's 
*how' was, doubtless, inserted for the same purpose. 
'Unapproved' is not quite satisfactory, but I know no 
better word. 

St. Paul's speech at Athens is a model of tact and wis- 
dom, a notable instance of his becoming a Greek to the 
Gbreeks ; but in our version it loses this character. He is 
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made to commence in a manner rather offensive to his 
hearers, denouncing their superstition and ignorance ; 
whereas he really begins with a recognition of a charac- 
teristic of which they were proud — ^their religious dis- 
position ; *' I perceive that in all things ye are very reli- 
gious." He is further made to assume, so.mewhat unfairly, 
that the inscription on the altar was a confession of igno- 
rance of the one Supreme God ; whereas it was ** to a God 
unknown." This is assisted by the ov . . . tovtov of the 
received text, which have taken the place of the genuine 
o . . . TovTo. **What therefore ye know not but rever- 
ence [not * worship,'] this declare I unto you." The correct 
rendering of this passage is of more consequence than some 
may at first sight suppose. It supplies a pattern much 
needed, and of the highest value to missionaries and 
preachers in general. 

The force of some important passages is impaired by 
rendering OiXto ("to will or desire ") in such a manner as to 
be confounded with the auxiliary * will.' This is the case, for 
instance, in John vii. 17, which rightly translated contra- 
dicts that very false teaching which discountenances the 
most conscientious endeavour to do the will of God — that 
is to say, duty — on the part of those who are called * uncon- 
verted;' teaching embodied in a hymn called "Doing is 
Death." Our Lord's words are, " If any man desire to do 
the will of God he shall know of the doctrine." 

Another important instance is Matt, xxiii. 37. " How 
often I desired to gather thy children .... and ye were 
not willing." Parallel to this is 1 Tim. ii. 4. — " God our 
Saviour, who desireth that all men should be saved and 
come to knowledge of the truth." The parallel passage in 
Tit. ii. 11, which is also of great importance, is corrupted 
by a different error — ** The grace of God, which bringeth 
salvation to all men, hath appeared." 
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Heb. ix. 22 is rendered thus in our version: — **And 
almost all things are by the law purged with blood, and 
without shedding of blood there is no remission." In this 
very important passage the translation is not so much 
incorrect, as suggestive of error. This however it is to 
such a degree that preachers and dogmatic writers who 
extract the second clause from the context agree with sur- 
prising unanimity in an interpretation which commentators 
who take the words with the context almost as unanimously 
disregard. The former take this second clause as a state- 
ment of a '* universal law of God's government." 

Now, it appears to me certain that (rxcSov explicitly, and 
Kara tov vofjiov implicitly, qualify the whole verse. In 
favour of this we have (without going beyond the im- 
mediate connection) — First, the position of a^cSov at the 
beginning of the verse. Secondly y the use of ov ytVerat, 
which expresses what does not happen, not what cannot 
be, or must not be, as ovk t<mv might do. Thirdly, the 
other interpretation supposes a universal proposition to be 
foisted in, without connection either with what precedes or 
what follows. In fact, if * remission' does not include * puri- 
fication,' then the clause is altogether irrelevant ; if other- 
wise, then it contradicts what the first clause implies, that 
there is purification without blood. Fourthly, in either 
case it is false ; for it was not universally true under the 
law, that there is no remission without blood. True, the 
exceptions may have been few and unimportant ; but would 
a writer, who was so careful to allow for exceptions in the 
first clause, state a more universal principle less cautiously ? 
It may be added that what x^pts . . . ov affirms is con- 
comitance, not causal sequence. For these and other 
reasons commentators generally adopt the interpretation 
which is given in Dean Alford's version — **One may 
almost say, that all things are, according to the law, purged 
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[read purified] with blood ; and that apart from shedding 
of blood [or sprinkling of blood] remission cometh not." 

In the next passage to be noticed, there is much difference 
of opinion ; but on account of its interest I shall give some 
reasons for preferring a different rendering to that in the pre- 
sent text. It is John V. 39, " Search the Scriptures, for in them 
ye think ye have eternal life, and they are that testify of me. 
And ye will not come to me that ye might have life." Now 
first, such a precept addressed to those who certainly did 
search the Scriptures, however unprofitably, would be like a 
direction to the Pharisees to pray arid pay tithes. Secondly, 
instead of the precept being enforced by a reason from the 
nature of the thing, it is enforced by an appeal to a mere 
opinion of the hearers, of which it is not even implied that 
it is sound. Thirdly, it is even noted as emphatically 
** your opinion," by the emphatic expression of v/xcis. 
Fourthly, we know that the opinion was false. It is not 
" he that hath the Scriptures " that *' hath life," as the 
Jews said, but ** he that hath the Son." Accordingly this 
contrast is clearly expressed in ver. 40. Lastly, there is 
the grammatical difficulty, almost insuperable, of coupling 
an imperative with an indicative otherwise than as condi- 
tion and consequence. The true rendering then is, **Ye 
have not the Word of God abiding in you. Ye search 
the Scriptures [which ye call His Word], because in your 
opinion ye have eternal life in them ; and it is they that 
testify of me, and ye are not willing to come to me that 
ye may have life." 

In such a case as this, the alternative rendering ought at 
least to get a more prominent position than our present 
margin gives. One foresees that many persons woidd lift 
up their hands and exclaim loudly against those who should 
adopt this rendering, and would quietly refuse to under- 
stand that the question is not whether we lose or gain a 
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text useful in controversy, but, was this what our Lord 
meant? It must be admitted however that the lesson 
conveyed in the rendering given above is a very necessary 
one. 

The important and vexed passage, Eom. vii. 9-25, has 
had its difficulty considerably increased by one or two 
apparently trifling inaccuracies. In ver. 22, "I delight 
in the law of God after the inward man," an expression 
which has been thought much too strong for an unre- 
generate man, is really much stronger than the original 
owq^fKUj which merely signifies, ** I am pleased with." 
In ver. 25, **I myself," appears necessarily to mean, 
**Even I, Paul;" whereas the eyu) avros of the original 
most probably means, "I of myself," or **by myself," 
opposed to ''those in Christ" of viii. 1. And thirdly, the 
division of the chapters happens most awkwardly, just 
where St. Paul enters on the description of the state of 
deliverance which was indicated in ver. 25, and in which 
the * flesh ' is opposed not by the * mind,' vows, but by the 
* Spirit.' When we read the two chapters together, con- 
trasting, e.ff.f vii. 23, with viii. 2.; vii. 25, last clause, with 
viii. 4 ; the whole description with viii. 3, &c., it is hardly 
possible to mistake the sense as some have done. 

An error in Rom. iii. 25, has been already referred to ; 
but there is another important error in that verse : instead 
of " for the remission " we must translate ** on account of 
the passing over of the former sins : " the same thought 
which St. Paul expresses in Actsxiv. 16, and xvii. 30, 

To pass to errors of a minor kind: instances of inatten- 
tion to the force of the Gfreek article are tolerably frequent ; 
e.ff., 1 Tim. vi. 2 : — " Let those who have believing masters 
not despise them because they are brethren ; but let them 
the rather serve them, because believing and beloved are 
they who receive the benefit." Another instance in the 
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5tli verse of the same cliapter has been already noticed, 
la these two cases the article determines the subject of the 
proposition ; in the following from Heb. ix. 11, 12, its use 
in defining will appear from the translation : — ** But Christ 
having come a high priest of the future good things (future 
before his coming) through the greater and more perfect 
tabernacle, — hath entered once for all into the holiest," 
&c. A more important passage, perhaps, because more 
likely to mislead the ignorant, is 1 Pet. iii. 1, "that by 
the conversation fread behavioor] of their wives without 
discassion (or without speech) they may be gained," not 
" without the word?^ In the 15th verse of the chapter of 
Hebrews just quoted, the argimient is injured partly by 
the insertion of the article : — " And for this reason he is 
mediator of a new covenant, in order that when death had 
taken place for [the] redemption of the transgressions under 
the first covenant, those who have been called to the eternal 
inheritance should receive the promise." Of the altera- 
tions here made in this passage, three are necessitated by 
the force of the article ; in the construction of the last 
clause the English Version is not chargeable with absolute 
error, but the rendering here adopted is more probable. 
As to the word * covenant,' it is, I think, clearly the only 
one which suits the whole context ; but whatever be the 
word used, it must be preserved all through, as Tyndale 
has preserved 'testament.'* In another passage in 

* The argument commonly relied on for the rendering * testament * 
is that in ver. 16, the death rov SiaBefjidvov is said to be necessary ; this 
seems not true of the " covenanting party," therefore the word must 
mean * testator,* in which case the proposition is true. True, cer- 
tainly, apart from the context, which shows it to be not only false, 
but impossible ; for, not to mention that a testator cannot be called 
the mediator of his testament, in the Old Testament where was the 
death of the testator? The idea is, in fact, inapplicable to the 
Apostle's argument. 
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Heb. vii. 18, 19, the insertion of the article is combined 
with neglect of the force of /icv^ — 8c : — " There is a patting 
away [why use such a word as disannulling ?] of the com- 
mandment going before, on account of its weakness and 
unprofitableness (for the law made nothing perfect), and a 
bringing in of a better hope," &c. 

The neglect of the article makes Rom. vi. 4, almost un- 
intelligible. Indeed, the three verses (3-5) are, as they 
stand, very obscure. First, in consequence of the total 
omission of the word * or ' at the beginning of verse 3, it 
requires uncommon acuteness to discover the connexion of 
the Apostle's argument; and that this verse and the follow- 
ing are a confirmation and development of the statement 
in verse 2, that ** we died to sin" (also wrongly rendered 
** are dead to sin"). In verse 4 we have the very obscure 
words, " We are buried with him by baptism into death." 
Attention to the article determines the sense, "We were 
buried with him through our baptism into his death." I 
may note here that the succeeding verse is also spoiled by 
the mistranslation of ctu/k^vtoi, as if it meant "planted 
together." "We have become united to the likeness of his 
death." 

A most important difference is made in Bom. v. 19, by 
the omission of the article in ol ttoAAoI, " As by the dis- 
obedience of the one man the many were made sinners, 
even so by the obedience of the one shall the many be made 
righteous." 

On the other hand, the insertion of the article in Luke 
V. 32 seriously affects the sense, which is, "I came not to 
call righteous men but sinners to repentance." 

To this head may also be referred the rendering of Rev. 
X. 6, " that there should be time no longer," which is 
often interpreted metaphysically. The original means 
simply " there should be no more delay." 
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Often the proper signification of the Gfreek moods and 
tenses is lost in the present Version. For example, Gal. 
V. 3, 4: — **I testify to every man who is submitting to 
circumcision [by no means, who is circumcised'^ that he is a 
debtor to do the whole law. Ye have been annulled [or 
made void, as Wycliffe ; it is the same as in Bom. vii. 6, is 
translated, "We are delivered from^^'\ from Christ, ye that 
are obtaiDing justification [i,e, seeking to obtain] by the 
law." Alford well translates, *' who would be justified." 
Again, Gal. ii. 11 : — " I resisted him [Peter], because he 
was condemned" (viz., by his own previous conduct). 
Similarly in Acts ii, 47: — ** The Lord added together* (or 
"to their number." — Alford) those that were saved day by 
day" ("Those that weren made saaf" — Wycliffe). 

An error of this kind introduces utter confusion into 
Bom. XV. 8, 9 — viz., rendering So^oo-ai " might glorify." 
The contrast is between the ministry of Christ to the Jews, 
which was in fulfilment of a promise, and that to the 
Gentiles, which was unexpected mercy. "Christ became 
a minister of the Jews for the sake of God's truth to con- 
firm the promises made to the fathers ; but the Gentiles 
glorify God for mercy." 

There is one error, apparently trifling, which spoils 
many passages in St. Paul's Epistles — rendering tovto 8c 
Acyo), or Aeyo) Sc, " Now this I say," instead of "What I 
mean is." For example, 1 Cor. i. 12, and x. 29; Gal. 
iii. 17; and Eph. v. 32. The last, as being important, I 
quote — " This mystery is great. I mean in regard to Christ 
and his Church." 

Not to multiply examples, as might easily be done, I 
shall cite one or two illustrations of a different kind of 
fault — an unnecessary variation in rendering the same 

* This is the reading of the best texts. 
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word even in the same passage, a fault which often ob- 
scures the connexion. Thus Bom. xv. 4, 5 : — ** That we, 
through the patience and comfort of the Scriptures, may 
have hope. Now the Gk)d of this patience and comfort give 
you,*' &c. And in the same chapter, 12, 13, "In him shall 
the Gentiles hope." " Now the God of hope fill you,'' &c. 
Why cXiri^o) has been translated * trust' (after Tyndale) 
is not clear, unless it were suggested by the construction 
with iv. It has, however, been so rendered in 1 Tim. vi. 
17, again; — "Not to have their hope fixed on the uncer- 
tainty of riches."* Other instances have already been 
referred to. The converse error of not attending to the 
differences of words in the original is not less frequent. 
An important instance of this is John x. 16: — "Other 
sheep I have which are not of this fold ; them also I must 
bring, and there shall be one flock, one shepherd." The 
folds may be many, the flock shall be one. Again, Phil, 
iii. 11, seq. : — "If by any means I may attain unto the 
resurrection from the dead ; not that I have already gotten 
[referring to verse 9], or am already completed, but I press 
on, if I may also lay hold on that for which I was also laid 
hold of by Christ." The reader of the common Version 
here could not avoid supposing the Apostle^s meaning to 
be that he had not attained to the resurrection, implying 
apparently some mysterious attainment possible in this 
life.f Again, the use of the word 'perfect,' instead of 
* completed,' or * perfected,' gives an appearance of incon- 
sistency with ver. 15, where he speaks of "us as many as 
be perfect." Another instance of apparent inconsistency, 

* In Heb. x. 23, where Tyndale is right : — "Let us kepe the pro- 
fession of our hope, with-oute waveringe," faith may, perhaps, be a 
typographical error. 

t The error crept in through Tyndale' s second edition. The Jirst is 
not wrong. 
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from a similar cause, occurs in Gal. vi. 2, 5, — ** Bear one 
another' s burdens ; " — " Each shall bear his own load ( not 
burden), where there is an obvious distinction, as the con- 
nection shows, between those burdens which one can bear 
for another, and those which cannot be shared. One other 
instance, 1 Cor. i. 18, 21 : — The doctrine* of the cross is to 
those that are perishing folly ; but to us who are in the 
way of salvation it is the power of God. . . God was pleased 
by the folly of the preaching [«.«., of the matter preached, 
the proclamation], to save those that believe." The com- 
mon rendering would suggest to most readers a reflection 
on foolish preaching. But the word Krffnryim can only mean 
the thing proclaimed; and the rendering 'proclamation' will 
be found to throw light on all the passages where it occurs. 
For instance, Tit. i. 3: — ** Manifested His Word in the 
proclamation with which I was intrusted." 

An important distinction is obliterated in Matt, xxviii. 
19, 20, " Make disciples of all nations, baptising them . . . 
teaching them," &c. The marginal reading here is right, 
but is modem. It would be desirable also to preserve the 
distinction which the original makes between the remorse 
of Judas and the repentance which is unto life. 

With respect to variety in the rendering of the same 
word (which the translators defend in the preface), it ought 
to be recognised that when the original author has not 
varied his expression, we are not justified in making any 
change for the sake of elegance alone. Further, as Lord 
Bacon weU observes, where the original preserves a con- 
stant difference between two words (or modes of expression), 

♦ A^yoc and tc^pvyiia occht together again in ch. ii. 4 : — ** My dis- 
course and my proclamation ; " and again in Titus i. 3, as in the text. 
The word * preach,' it may be observed, represents six or eight Greek 
words, differing in signification, and all variously translated — one * to 
dispute,' to * reason ; * another, ' to show glad tidings,' &c., &c. 
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he is a bad translator that confounds them ;* and the con- 
verse is equally true, that he is a bad translator who uses 
indifferently two words of distinct meaning to represent 
the same word in the same sense in the original. Yet the 
cases in which this has been done in our Version are 
neither few nor unimportant. For example, the word 
cwMT/coTTos, usually rendered * bishop,' is used in one pas- 
sage (Acts XX. 28 ; see ver. 17) in a manner which seems 
to establish the identity of bishops and presbyters,! and 
the existence of several in one city. Yet the English 
reader cannot draw the legitimate conclusion, the word 
being rendered ' overseers.' It has been erroneously 
stated that this rendering was due to Bancroft's influence ; 
the fact is, it occurs in Tyndale, who cannot be suspected 
of high prelatical notions. That variety in rendering the 
same words was often, even in important cases, the result of 
positive negligence, may be fairly inferred from the fact that 
with Tyndale' s correct rendering of 6 0€os koI irarqp ("God 
the Father ") before them in every occurrence of the words, 
the subsequent revisers have, in two-thirds of the entire 
number of passages, altered it to ** the God and Father," 
or "God and the Father." Had they introduced the 
change in every instance, we could only charge them with 
error ; but what shall we say to this self-condemning de- 
partxire from their model ? 

What ideas, again, have more need to be kept distinct 
than judgment, condemnation, and damnation ? That they 
are expressed by different Greek words no one will deny. 
Yet what variation there is in the rendering of these and 
cognate words ! The word generally translated * judge ' 

* The example he gives is the distinction of irpe<r/3vrepos and Up€v$, 
which is preserved in our Version. 

t The verb kitnTKoiriia occurs in connexion with irpea/Svr^poi also in 1 
Pet. V. 2, being translated — " taking the oversight of." 
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(icpiva)) is once rendered * damn' (2 Thess. ii. 12). In the 
Gospels it is always 'judge,' except in John iii. 17, 18 : 
■ — " God sent not His Son into the world in order to con- 
demn [judge] the world," &c. The corresponding noun 
icptfta (judgment, sentence), is the original of * damna- 
tion,' in Rom. iii. 8 — "whose damnation is just ;" and in 
Rom. xiii. 2, — "They that resist shall receive damnation." 
It must be observed, that this is the word used in Luke 
xxiii. 40, and xxiv. 20, of the condemnation of our Lord ; 
and in John ix. 39, where our Lord says: — "For judg- 
ment am I come into this world." Is this variation neces- 
sary or desirable ? Is it right, again, that we should 
retain as a stumbling-block for tender consciences the 
words — " He that doubteth is damned if he eat ? " (Rom. 
xiv. 23), where the word used is that commonly and rightly 
rendered * condemn.' Lastly, is it fair to the English 
reader to render the same word by * judgment,' * con- 
demnation,' * damnation,' within the compass of seven 
verses ? (John v. 24-30). The same triple confusion occurs 
in 1 Oor. xi. 29-34. To take, again, a different example ; 
what reader would suspect that * to save,' * to heal,' and 
* to make whole,' represent the same Greek words, or 
that *to save souls,' and 'to save lives,' stand for the 
same phrase in the original?* In Acts iv- 9, 10, 12, the 
connexion is lost by the same word being rendered in the 
former verses ' made whole,' in the latter, ' saved.' 
The word, when used in reference to disease, is in the Gos- 
pels .rendered indifferently by the one and the other ; and 
I know not why 'saved' was thought inappropriate in 
the same sense here. 



* The Greek word for *soul* is rendered variously * heart,' 
* mind,' ^ life,' ' soul.' It may be remarked that there are six other 
words rendered ^ mind,' and thf ee * life.' 
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It is however sometimes difficult to preserve the rela- 
tion of words sprung from the same root, even where it is 
of some importance. For instance, we have in English no 
adjective from * soul,' corresponding to the Greek ifruxucbsf 
which signifies what belongs to man's lower or animal 
nature, and is always opposed to * spiritual.' This word is 
accordingly rendered in two places, * sensual,' and else- 
where * natural.' But this implies an opposition which 
does not exist between 'natural' and * spiritual.' For 
example, 1 Cor. ii. 14, it is said, " The animal man receiv- 
eth not the things of the Spirit of God, . . . because they 
are spiritually discerned." 

In 1 Cor. XV. 44, the Apostle teaches that, as there is a body 
adapted to the lower wants of the animal life, so also there 
will be hereafter a body adapted to the wants of the spiritual 
life. But in the English Version the contrast is between a 
natural body and a spiritual body, as if by the latter were 
meant something of the nature of spirit. ** If there exists an 
animal body, there exists also a spiritual body." Thus also 
it is written : '^ The first man, Adam, became an animal life. 
The last Adam, a lifegiving spirit." In Genesis, indeed, 
we read that *'the man became a living soul." But the 
Hebrew words are the same that, within the compass of 
a few verses, were rendered * life ' (i. 30) ; ** living crea- 
ture " (i. 21, 24 ; ii. 19) ; '' creature that hath life " (i. 20) : 
so that no distinguishing quality of man is referred to, as 
the English reader might suppose, and as ingenious writers 
sometimes claim credit for discovering. If ** living soul " 
is retained in v. 45, some other rendering must be adopted 
in V. 44. Ambrose Ussher has " living body " in v. 45. 

It ought to be noticed that errors which do not mislead 
the common reader, the literal signification of the English 
being plainly inappropriate, may tend to foster a loose sys- 
tem of interpretation. To illustrate this, I shall cite but 
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two or three passages : — " He that loveth another hath 
fulfilled the law." *'Theii (when the Lord will make 
manifest the counsels of the heart) shall every man have 
praise of God." Now, if the Greek article had been 
attended to in the translation, it would be seen that no 
limitation whatever was required or intended. *' He that 
loveth his neighbour hath fulfilled the law." ** Then shall 
each obtain the praise he deserves." In another ^eU- 
known passage the wrong insertion of the article gives us 
the statement that ** the love of money is the root of all 
evil," while the Apostle calls it a root of all evil. And 
again : — '* The Spirit will guide you to all the truth ;" not 
to all truth, but to all that belongs to Christ's religion. 

§ IV. Instances from the Old Testament, 

The Revision of the Version of the Old Testament is in 
some respects an easier task. The Hebrew has not the 
niceties of expression which in Greek so often baffle our 
attempts to combine simplicity and faithfulness. Nor is 
there the same prejudice in favour of the existing version. 
On the other hand, the state of Hebrew scholarship in this 
country is less advanced than that of Greek, and the text 
itself is more unsatisfactory — not from the variety of read- 
ings, but from lack of critical resources. The translation 
is often uncertain, from a similar cause. In fact the work 
is far less delicate, but must be far more imperfect when 
done. I shall take but few examples from the Old Testa- 
ment. 

First, a very simple one. The name of God through- 
out the Old Testament, as a proper name in contrast to the 
names of false Gods, is Jehovah. Our translators, by 
following the example of the LXX in substituting the 
general appellation Lord, have obscured many passages, 
e.g, — ** Blessed be Jehovah, the God of Shem." (Gen. ix. 
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26); "Blessed be Jehovah the God of Abraham," (xxiv. 
27) ; " I am Jehovah the God of Abraham," (xxviii. 13) ; 
**Then began men to call on the name of Jehovah" (iv. 26). 
In Exod. iii. 15, 16, Moses is expressly directed to teU the 
Israelites that the name of Him that sent him is Jehovah, 
and it is added, " This is My name for ever." But in the 
English Version no name appears, and he is ordered merely 
to repeat his own words of v. 13. CoiAp. Ex. vi. 2 ; Hos. 
xii. 5 ; Amos iv. 13. The proper name is also necessary to 
the sense in the history of Elijah's controversy with the wor- 
shippers of Baal. ** If Jehovah be God foUow Him, but if 
Baal, then follow him." 1 Kings xviii. 21 ; and v. 39, 
"Jehovah, He is God." So throughout the speech of 
Eab-shakeh, in 2 Elings xviii., in which Jehovah the 
God of Israel is referred to as but one of the many Gods 
of the nations. (See w. 30, 32, 35.) The use of the 
term " the Lord," makes Bab-shakeh appear to recognise 
Him as the Supreme God. On the other hand, the English 
Version conceals the fact that, in consequence of the de- 
struction of Sennacherib, many of the heathen "brought 
gifts to Jehovah" (2 Chron. xxxii. 23.) Again, in 2 Chron. 
xxxiii. 12, 13, we read of Manasseh after his idolatry, that 
he prayed to Jehovah, the God of his fathers, and " Then 
he knew that Jehovah was God." In Jonah i., the heathen 
sailors are described as learning to fear Jehovah and 
sacrifice to Him. The English Version conceals this, as 
well as the circumstance that the Ninevites do not use the 
name. In the Psalms it constantly happens that the force 
of the words is lost by the error, e.g. — "Blessed is the nation 
whose God is Jehovah;" "Know ye that Jehovah is God," 
converted by our version into an identical proposition, as 
is the following : — " Jehovah is a great God, and a great 
King above all Gods ; " " The Gods of the nations are 
idols, but Jehovah made the heavens." "Jehovah the 
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God of Israel," is always perverted into " the Lord God 
of Israel." Some Psalms are entirely devoted to the praise 
of Jehovah by that name, as the 11 8th ; and it is only 
necessary to glance over them to see how much of their 
life and fervour is lost by the substitution of the general 
term for the name which to the Psalmists was the special 
name of the God of their fathers, the God who had blessed 
them above all nations, who had led them aU their life 
long. So also in several passages in the Prophets, e.g., 
where the extension of the worship of Jehovah is spoken 
of, as in Isa. xix. 18, 19, 21, Zee. viii. 21, 22, and in Isa. 
xlvii. 4, ** Our Redeemer, Jehovah of Hosts is his name, 
the Holy One of Israel," and the well-known passage in 
Jer. xxiii. 6, **This is His name whereby He shall be 
called, Jehovah our Bighteousness." 

No good reason can be given for adhering to a usage 
which originated in a Jewish superstition, and which veils 
the sense of so many passages. It is simply a corruption 
of the text. Our translators took a step, a very slight one, 
in the^ right direction, by printing the word * Lord* in 
capitals when it stands for Jehovah. Their instructive 
preface however has long ceased to be reprinted ; and the 
reader who turns to the beginning of his Bible to seek an 
explanation of this, or of the use of italics, finds nothing 
but the address to that ** Sun in his strength," King 
James. 

To come to more isolated errors. In Prov. xix. 18, we 
ought to read — "Chasten thy son while there is hope; 
but let not thy soul be lifted up to slay him," — a warning 
against excessive chastisement. What a weighty saying is 
lost in chap, xxvii. 6.: — "Faithful are the wounds of a 
friend, and abundant the kisses of an enemy." The second 
clause is parallel to the saying in verse 14 : — " He that 
blesseth [greeteth] his friend with a loud voice, early in 
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the morning, it shall be counted a curse to him." The 
passage, chap. xxv. 23, referred to in Lieutenant Maury's 
work, as showing the quarter from which rain comes in 
Palestine, is, unfortunately for his argument, mistrans- 
lated : — ** The north wind bringeth a shower [not constant 
rain,] and an angry countenance a secret tongue." In 
Psalm cxli. 5, what can be understood by oil not breaking 
the head ? Eender " Oil for the head my head will not 
reftise." Of Psalm Ixxxvii., the greater part is in the 
English Version quite unmeaning. It speaks of the re- 
ception of men of all nations amongst the true worshippers 
of Jehovah. *' Glorious things are declared of thee, 
city of God ! * I will record Eahab and Babylon amongst 
those that know me. Behold Philistia and Tyre, with 
Ethiopia ; these were born there,' .... Jehovah shall 
reckon when numbering the people, * These were bom 
there.' Yea of Sion it shall be said, * Divers people 
were bom in her.' "... 

There is an important passage in Ps. xl. 6, which has 
caused an astonishing amount of perplexity to interpreters 
of the New Testament, who with remarkable unanimity 
miss the true sense, in consequence of what might seem 
a slight error in the translation. I refer to the words 
*'Mine ears hast thou opened," universally explained as 
referring to the boring through of the ears of a slave who 
chose to remain with his master. The perplexity has 
arisen from the LXX rendering this **a body hast thou 
prep6u:ed me," and from this rendering being adopted by 
the writer to the Hebrews, ch. x. 5. Now the fact is that the 
LXX do in substance come near to the right sense. The 
Hebrew verb does not mean to * bore,' but to * dig out,' 
* excavate ; ' nor is the original expression " my ears," but 
**ears for me." We may accurately render the passage 
thus : — *' Sacrifice and offering thou didst not desire, ears 
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hast thou formed for me" (aures perfecisti mihi," Yulg.), 
*.«., hast endowed me with faculties for knowing and 
hearkening to thy will. The original reading of the LXX 
is probably wrta, but the more general crcofui admits a 
similar interpretation. A careful examination of the con- 
nexion, both in the Psalms and in the Epistle, wiU show 
the importance of this rectification.* 

Another passage of some interest, also cited in the New 
Testament, is Exod. ix. 15, 16, which may be thus 
rendered: — "Now might I have stretched out my hand 
that I might smite thee and thy people with pestilence 
.... but for this purpose have I sustained thee, to show 
in thee my power.'' 

In the Book of Job, many passages can now be inter- 
preted with tolerable certainty, which at the time of the 
last revision were unintelligible. For example, in ch. 
xxii. 30, what can be made of ** delivering the island of 
the innocent ? " The sense is, ** he shall deliver him that 
is not innocent." In ch. xxviii. the fine description of 
mining operations is so rendered that the reader can hardly 
guess even what it is about ; in fact the heading shows that 
the translators themselves did not know. A part may be 
quoted. "Men make an end of darkness, and search 
out to the uttermost the rock of gloom and death shadow. 
They break a shaft away from the dwellings of men ; 
forgotten by [every] foot they hang and swing far from 
men," &c. 

Again, in ch. xxxi. 31, where the English Version 
reads, ** If the men of my tabernacle said not. Oh that we 
had of his fiesh! we cannot be satisfied;" the true mean- 



* Many eminent scholars, indeed, understand the words rather to 
mean "thou hast revealed this to me." This giyes essentially the 
same sense to the whole passage. 

D 
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ing appears to be, ** If the people of my tent did not say, 
* Where is there one who has not been satisfied at his 
board ?' " Many passages in the book are, however, still 
obscure, perhaps from the text being corrupt. 

The most important correction required in the Book of 
Job is in the celebrated passage ch. xix. 25, 26, which, in 
the judgment of the best scholars, has no reference to the 
resurrection, but anticipates the vindication which actually 
occurs at the close of the book. It is thus rendered by 
Albert Barnes : "I know that my Avenger liveth, and that 
hereafter He shall stand upon the earth. And though 
after my skin this [flesh] shall be destroyed, yet even 
without my flesh shall I see God." It is probable that 
some might be pained, as Mr. Barnes says he was, at this 
conclusion, although there is surely no reason to be pained 
at the discovery that an uninspired Arabian patriarch had * 
not a clearer view of the futxire than the inspired Prophets 
of Israel. I cannot however forget that for adopting this 
translation an American Hebraist was held up to public 
odium in this country, as one who wished to set aside the 
doctrine of the resurrection. That his accuser was himself 
the eulogist, and even editor of Barnes' translation (quoted 
above), is a fact which indicates strikingly how much a 
revision has to fear from hasty and unthinking criticism. 
As to the words of the existing translation of this passage, 
considered as expressing the Christian's hope, they will not 
be lost ; they live, wedded to immortal music. 

As our translation attributes to an Arabian patriarch 
the clearest views of the resurrection, prior to Christianity, 
so by a slight error it gives the credit of the clearest views 
of the Trinity to King Nebuchadnezzar — namely, by 
making him speak of "the Son of God" instead of **a 
Son of God," Dan. iii. 25. Here the modem marginal 
references serve as a commentary. The same mistake 
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occurs in the New Testament, in the case of the Eoman 
centurion, Matt, xxvii. 54. St. Luke gives the sense, '*a 
righteoas man." Similarly, in Dan. vii. 13, we have "the 
Son of Man " instead of ** a Son of Man." 

Fidelity to the original requires us also, in Gen. i. 16, 
to discard the " remarkable parenthetic expression," as it 
has been called, ** He made the stars also." It is, indeed, 
* remarkable ' as being a comment, not a translation, and 
having no support from the original, which has simply 
" and the stars." In Amb. TJssher's MS. translation the 
words are, " with the stars," with the note " maU He 
made the stars also." 

Such instances as these are exceptional. In general 
it may be said, as regards the Old Testament, especially 
the Prophetical Books, that the result of a care- 
ful revision of these books would not be to banish 
familiar phrases, but to throw light on places now dark, 
and in not a few instances to give beauty and poetry 
instead of confusion. As an instance of the effect of small 
changes in removing obscurity, we may take Isa. xxxvii. 
25, 26. Here we pass from the words of Sennacherib to 
those of the Prophet, spoken in the name of God ; but the 
reader has no hint of this change, which a mark of quota- 
tion would make clear. **Hast thou not heard that I 
wrought it long ago, and planned it from days of old?" 

Of the amendments I have cited, nearly all are certain ; 
jsome are of great importance. On nearly all the erroneous 
renderings sermons are preached, and commentaries 
written, as if they were infallible truth ; false inferences are 
drawn, false doctrines supported, false morality enforced, 
or what is true is placed on a false basis, to the triumph of 
the unbeliever and the grief and discomfiture of the faith- 
ful. Even scholars are misled by their familiarity with the 
English text. Scott, the most influential English common- 
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tator, even wliile indicatmg that he is aware of the true 
rendering, does not venture to say that it is the true one, 
but expounds and enforces the English text ; and preachers, 
even preachers of learning, often do the same. 
■ r It would be easy to multiply examples, but these are 
sufficient for our pupose. Yet they do not give an adequate 
idea of the revision required. I have, of course, selected 
a few of the most obvious errors ; but it would be impos- 
sible to show by citation of detached verses the effect of 
what would appear to be minor errors in obscuring an 
argument. To the reader of the original, references would 
be superfluous. Suffice it to say, that in almost every 
page there will be found various deviations from strict 
accuracy ; and without such accuracy it is plain that the 
closest reasoning may be involved in deep perplexity. A 
revision which should remove all unnecessary difficulties, 
correct such errors as have been pointed out, and put the 
English reader, as far as can be, in possession of the very 
words of the inspired writers, and which should do this 
without impairing the beauty of the English Bible, would 
be a glorious work. It is marvellous that in a Protestant, 
a Bible-loving, a Bible-diffusing country, such a work 
needs to be defended. It is natural, doubtless, that men 
who are not familiar with the processes and results of 
criticism should feel alarm about operations of which they 
know nothing, carried on by persons in whom they have 
no confidence. But that those who ought to be better 
informed should denounce all attempts to make the people's 
Bible a more perfect substitute for the original, seems quite 
unaccountable. I would earnestly call upon them to con- 
sider the question solemnly, as one of positive duty. Jlx- 
cellent as our Version is, compared with others, there are 
in it *^ inaccuracies not less patent than remediable," — 
there are, in the words of Bishop EUicott, "misrepre- 
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sentalions of the language of the Holy Ghost ; and he 
who, after being satisfied in any degree of this, leans 
to counsels of obstructiveness, or who, if intellectually 
unable to test the truth, permits himself to denounce 
or deny them, deals deceitfully with the Word of 
God."* It is said, indeed, that the English Bible is suffi- 
cient for salvation, and therefore no change is required. 
I confess that I cannot see the connexion between the 
premises and the conclusion. The New Testament alone, 
nay, a single Gospel, is, I suppose, sufficient for salvation ; 
but is the rest, therefore, superfluous ? and is all preaching 
unnecessary ? Do not the Scriptures consist for the most 
part, not of what is essential to salvation, but of what is 
profitable for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness ? To what purpose, in fine, is the assertion, 
unless it is maintained that when God has given a revela- 
tion to the Church, she is at liberty to publish to her 
members so much as is thought necessary to salvation, and 
" reserve" the rest? The learned are, as it were, the inter- 
preters who convey God's Word to the people ; and the one 
duty of an interpreter is to be faithful. He is left no dis- 
cretion to choose what maybe communicated, what reserved ; 
much less is he allowed to select what errors may be safely 
left in his interpretation. As to what are termed slight 
errors, I cannot do better than refer to the excellent remarks 
of the late Archdeacon Hare : — 

•^ " Nor should any error be deemed slight which afltects 
the meaning of a single word in the Bible, where so much' 
weight is attached to eveiy single word, and where so many 
inferences and conclusions are drawn from the slightest 
grounds ; not merely those which find utterance in books, 
but a far greater number springing up in the minds of the 

* Bp. EUicott's Preface to Pastoral Epistles. 
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millions to whom our English Bible is the code and canon 
of all truth. For this reason errors, even the least, in a 
version of the Bible, are of far greater moment than in any 
other book, as well because the contents of the Bible are 
of far deeper importance, and have a far wider influence, 
as also because the readers of the Bible are not only the 
educated and learned, who can exercise some sort of judg- 
ment on what they read, but vast multitudes who Tinder- 
stand whatever they read according to the letter. Hence 
it is a main duty of a Church to take care that the version 
of the Scriptures which it puts into tiiie hands of its mem- 
bers shall be as faultless as possible, and to revise it with 
this view from time to time, in order to attain the utmost 
accuracy in every word."* 

§ Y. Correction of the Text. 

I have not yet referred to the question of the text. 
Some there are who say that we ought not to attempt a 
Revision until the text is settled beyond dispute ; in other 
words, until we attain an infallibly correct text, we are to 
teach that the present text and translation are infallible. 
But it is obvious that a text absolutely certain is beyond 
our reach. There will always be passages in which the 
balance of evidence will be doubtful. Nor will there ever 
be a time at which we can say, that we have no hope of 
further light. Is this a reason for hiding the light we 
have ? Are we to persist in publishing, e.g., I John v. 7 as 
genuine, because there are other passages now imcertain, 
which may hereafter be also proved spurious ? Here 
again we meet the fallacy that, when we publish a Revised 
Version, we are to claim infallibility for it. If, when the 

♦ Mission of the Comforter^ p. 392. 
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reading is doubtful, the margin indicates the doubt, there 
need be no fear of any subsequent change. 

It is however true, that there is even a stronger resist- 
ance to the alteration of the text, than to that of the 
translation ; owing to the fact that the principles of textual 
criticism are less generally understood than those of 
language. Those who labour to restore as nearly as 
possible the original text, to separate the words of our 
Lord and His Apostles from those of scribes and copyists, 
are regarded by many as enemies of the Bible. When 
they cannot be charged with giving judgment against 
evidence, they are yet spoken of as attacking this or that 
readings They are told, at their peril, that they must 
Jlnd our present readings in the ancient manuscripts. How 
touching the words of Bengel, a man who nobly devoted 
his whole powers to the illustration of the Scriptures, and 
was in consequence charged with ** unparalleled auda- 
city: *' — **0h! that this may be the last occasion of my 
standing in the breach to vindicate the precious original 
text of the New Testament ! '* '* Though the received 
text," said he, **as it is, contains the Word of God, on 
which my soul may rest as safely as on heaven's found- 
ation, still there are many precious gems buried in the 
great hoard of criticism, by those who have gone before me, 
and such valuables I feel it my duty to bring out to the 
sight of all, that no one, if possible, inay be ignorant of 
their real worth." 

What a contrast to the flippant language of a popular 
writer, who, ** after three months' study," has come to the 
conclusion that all the ** suggested improvements" of 
critics are "mere trifles and bagatelles, not worth listening 
to." The learned orator has yet to learn, apparently, that 
"various readings" are not improvements suggested by 
critics, or "supposed to be more in accordance with the 
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meaning of the sacred writers." Is it necessary to repeat 
that critics have not written the manuscripts; that their 
only function is to compare the evidence, and accept as 
genuine whatever on the whole has the balance in its 
favour? and this will plainly be the **duty of revisers in 
every case," whether the result be one of certainty or pro- 
bability. Of course, in such questions there will be variety 
of judgment. Shall we then refuse to alter Stephens's 
text unless we have the unanimous judgment of critics, 
however qualified, in favour of some one reading? We 
might as fairly require the testimony of MSS. to be unani- 
mous. The question is not between the judgment of 
ancient critics and of modem ; it is between the residt of 
collation of a few not remarkably good copies, and that of 
hundreds of copies including the best authorities, the 
ancient versions, and the Fathers. Some, indeed, would 
have it that nothing short of certainty should induce us to 
change the Received Text ; that is to say, that when the 
question is between truth and error, right of possession 
should be allowed to be all but decisive. This is the 
principle on which an edition of the Greek Testament was 
lately prepared in Paris, approximating to the Latin Vul- 
gate as closely as any MS. would permit. But it is a 
principle which in any other matter woidd not be listened 
to, and surely the importance of the matter is not a reason 
for admitting it here. We are as certainly bound to follow 
what on the whole appears to be right, as if it were 
demonstrated that it is so. 

A glance at Dean Alford's Revision will show the Eng- 
lish reader how numerous and important are the changes 
which honest criticism compels us to adopt. One or two 
only I will here mention. ** Alexander did me much evil ; 
the Lord will reward him accerding to his works " (2 Tim. 
iv. 14). In the received text this has been changed into 
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a prayer, " the Lord reward liim," thus unquestionably 
giving ** offence ;"«.«., an occasion of stumbling to the 
weak. 

^' The beast that was, and is not, and shall be hereafter" 
(jRev. xvii. 8). The corruption of koI irap^arojL into KaxTt-^p 
k<rr\ has turned this into the absurdity *' is not, and yet is." 

In 1 Tim. iii. 16, it may now be considered proved that 
the true reading is not ©cos, but o^, ** Who was manifested 
in the flesh," &c. 

On the other hand, we have in 1 Pet. iii. 15, *' Sanctify 
the Lord Christ in your hearts" (Op. Isa. viii. 13, 14). 

Acts viii. 22, ** Pray the Lord if perchance tjie thought 
of thine heart may be forgiven thee." 

Acts xvi. 7, " The Spirit of Jesus suffered them not." 

Of passages actually interpolated there are but few ; 
these, however, are of great importance. I. The eunuch's 
confession of faith, in Acts viii. 37. 11. The account of 
the troubling of the pool of Bethesda, in John v. 4, the loss 
of which is the loss of a difficulty. 

m. The celebrated passage of the Three Witnesses, 
in i John v. 7, of which our present critical knowledge 
enables us to say, not merely that its spuriousness is 
conclusively proved, but that the evidence on the other 
side has really no weight. The fact that a passage of 
such importance, known to be spurious, is read in our 
Bibles and Prayer-books without even a hint that it may 
not be genuine, is alone sufficient to make Eevision an im- 
perative duty. In the older English Bibles — Coverdale's, 
Matthewe's, and Cranmer's — this verse was marked as 
doubtful (as also in the new Cambridge Paragraph Bible). 

rV. The conclusion of St. Mark's Gospel, ch. xvi. 9 — 20, 
whatever opinion may be formed of its authenticity, is 
almost certainly not an original part of the book to which 
it is attached, nor indeed written by the Evangelist. A 
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careful study of these verses will convince tlie reader that 
here also the loss is a loss of difficulties. This passage, 
like that in John vii. 53 — viii. 11, may possibly have a 
claim to a place in the volume of the New Testament, but 
ought to be distinctly marked as a supplement by an 
unknown writer. To these may be added the Doxology 
in the Lord^s Prayer. 

With respect to these disputed passages, it has been 
urged, by a learned writer, that *'We shall be sooner 
excused for believing a thing ignorantly, from a devout 
feeling on our part, rather than for discrediting what, 
after all, we ought to have believed, from any private 
feeling of our own on the subject." This is an argument 
which is often used in defence of superstitious beliefs. It 
is, however, quite irrelevant. The question is not one of 
feeling, but of evidence ; and if we knowingly teach what 
we have good reason to believe false, we cannot plead 
devout ignorance in our defence. If the evidence against 
any passage be plain and positive, let us not dare to put it 
forth as genuine ; if the proof of its spuriousness be not 
decisive, but probable, let the doubt be intimated to the 
reader, as was done with regard to 1 John v. 7 in Cover- 
dale* s, Matthewe's, and Cranmer's Bibles, and as is done 
to this day in our Authorized Version, with a clause now 
not in any degree doubtful, in a preceding chapter (1 
John ii. 23) ; also with Luke xvii. 36. Here, as elsewhere 
{e.g.y 2 Pet. ii. 2, 11, 19), our translators have taught us how 
to escape the difficulty of deciding finally between two read- 
ings. With equal judgment and honesty they placed in the 
text what seemed to them the most probable reading, and if 
any other was thought deserving of notice, it was given in 
the margin. They had, however, but scanty means of 
knowing or judging of the variations in the ancient wit- 
nesses ; but if, with the critical collections now in our 
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hands, the same principle be adopted, there will never 
again be any necessity for a violent change. Future 
researches may slightly affect the balance of evidence in a 
few cases : they may make the marginal more probable 
than the textual reading ; but there will be no chance 
that a reading not now noticed shall ever establish its 
superiority to those admitted. 

In the first edition of this essay I ventured to express 
the opinion that we were not then ripe for an authorita- 
tive revision. This is no longer the case, and the Con- 
vocation of Canterbury having appointed a committee for 
the purpose, we may turn our attention to the practical 
question, how it may best be carried out. A few remarks 
only will be here made on this subject. 
Nv. It is commonly urged, that if change there must be, 
we ought to make it as little as possible. Some have 
actually taken alarm at the number of changes which 
Bishop Ellicott and others reckon probable ; that is, 
they are startled to find that the Authorized Version is 
more defective than they were aware, and they wish it to 
be kept sacred, because it is so very imperfect. To state 
such reasoning is to refute it. But with respect to the 
recommendation, that whenever change is not imperative, 
it should be avoided, attention may be directed to the 
following considerations :-^First : It is not enough that 
the version preserved should be capable of a correct inter- 
pretation, if the words naturally suggest a wrong one. If 
we take an illustration from the revisions published ^by 
Dean Alford and by Mr. Ainslie, it will be found that in 
several of the passages above cited, the present reading is 
preserved by one or both of them, although, were it now 
for the first time suggested, it would certainly not be 
adopted by either. ** Peculiar," for example, is retained 
in both, although it never has in English the sense thus 
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put Upon it ; and 1 Cor. xi. 27, though amended by Mr. 
Ainslie, is not altered by the Dean. This has doubtless 
arisen from too anxious a desire to preserve the existing 
text. The fact is, that a scholar who knows the true 
meaning of a passage finds it difficult to look at the 
English words with the eyes of the unlearned. There 
must be some experience of the mistakes that actually 
occur. Thus, in the parable of the unjust steward, '* the 
Lord " is often misunderstood, and requires to be corrected 
either to "his lord," or **the master." Again, in Rev. 
xiv. 13, it might not have occurred to a scholar that, " their 
works do follow them," needed correction, the original 
being okoXovOovo-l crvv avrots. For the English word 
* follow ' may mean * accompany.' But a divine of no 
little eminence has, in a published discourse, emphasized 
an inference from it which is in direct contradiction to 
the Greek, viz., that ** when the believer stands before the 
throne of God, in the presence of his Saviour, he stands 
there divested of his works, and therefore it is said they 
do not accompany him, but follow him." Many such in- 
stances might be given, which warn us never to tolerate an 
unsatisfactory rendering, merely because it exists. We 
are working not for this generation only but for those to 
come. And surely there can be no reason to expect that 
these minor changes of expression, &c., will cause any 
shock to the ** childlike faith " of which !^ishop Ellicott 
speaks, when they only come in the wake of the obviously 
important changes of sense. The supposed inconvenience 
arising from the loss of familiar expressions is much 
exaggerated by the tacit assumption that the Old Version 
is to be in some way or other forcibly suppressed, to make 
way for the New. Some undefined apprehension of this 
seems to lie at the root of much of the repugnance to 
Revision. It is needless however to say that any one 
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who chooses may continue to use the Old Yersion. Still 
less will any be called on to put out of his memory a 
phrase or expression which association has made dear. 
It is worthy of notice, that one of our most familiar 
Biblical expressions, " Rock of Ages," does not occur in 
our present text at all, but is borrowed from the margin. 

Again, since there are very many passages in which the 
best interpreters differ widely, marginal readings are indis- 
pensable, and no edition should be issued without them. 
On this subject I cannot do better than quote the words of 
the translators of 1611 : — ** Some peradventure would have 
no varietie of sences to be set in the margine, lest the 
authoritie of the Scriptures for deciding of controversies 
by that shew of uucertaintie should somewhat be shaken. 

^In such a case doth not a margine do well to admonish 

the reader to seeke furthere, and not to conclude or dog- 
matise vpon this or that peremptorily ? To determine of 

such things as the Spirit of God hath left (even in the 
iudgment of the iudicious) questionable, can be no less 
than presumption. Therefore, as S. Augustine saith, that 
varietie of Translations is profitable for the finding out of 
the sense of the Scriptures ; so diversitie of signification 
and sense in the margine, where the text is not so deare, 
must needes doe good, yea, is necessary as we are per- 
swaded. We know that Sixtus Quintus expresly forbid- 
deth, that any varietie of readings of their vulgar edition 
should be put in the margine, but we thinke he hath not 
all of his owne side his favourers for this conceit. They 
that are wise, had rather have their iudgements at libertie 
in differences of readings then to be captivated to one, 
when it may be the other. If they were sure that their hie 
Priest had all laws shut up in his brest as Paul the Second 
bragged, and that he were as free from error by special 
priviledge as the Dictators of Rome were by law inviolable. 
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it were enx other matter ; then his word were an Oracle, his 

opinion a decision.'* — (Preface). 

The additional expense of this (which has been made an 

objection) would be very slight if the alternative renderings 

are placed at the bottom of the page ; or in brackets in their 

place in the text. The latter would perhaps be best, when the 

two readings are nearly equally balanced. As the marginal 

readings are now placed, being printed only in reference 

Bibles, and crowded out of their place by the references, it 

is no easy task for a simple person to find them. The total 

omission of them in most Bibles is unfaithfulness to the 

translators as well as to the original. It is not, indeed, 

necessary to give the literal sense of the Hebrew and Gfreek 

idioms, when the meaning is certain ; a marginal note is 

required only when the text or translation is uncertain, or 

when the English words need explanation. But it is clear 

that a rendering ought not to be treated as certain because 

a preponderating majority of the revisers have no doubt 

about it. Just as a various reading which has certain 

important authorities in its favour cannot be passed over, 

so a rendering which is adopted by a minority of competent 

scholars ought to be inserted in the margin, as a matter 

of course. It is easy to indicate its importance, either by a 

word, or, as above suggested, by the position assigned to 

it. 
yWith a sufficiently numerous and varied Committee of 

Eevisers it may be expected that every probable rendering 
will have its advocate. But here we are met by a vigorous 
protest against the admission of any but "orthodox" 
revisers. " Our Church," saytone writer, ** will not allow 
Dissenters to meddle with the translation." This prejudice 
has been thoroughly refuted by Bishop Ellicott, who mentions 
the Tamil version as an instance of harmonious and success- 
ful co-operation of Churchmen and Dissenters. Nothing 
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indeed would more interfere with, the general reception of 
the revision than such exclusiveness. It is supposed no 
doubt that the orthodox are sure not to have their critical 
judgment warped by their dogmatic prepossessions; or, 
perhaps, that warping on the right side does no harm. 
The history of both text and translation supplies abundant 
refutation of this. 

And if only the ** orthodox," whether Churchmen or Dis- 
senters, are admitted, what, it may be asked, would be the 
test of orthodoxy ? There was a time when those who as- 
serted the existence of various readings were said to border 
on atheism. It is not long since the rejection of 1 John v. 
7, was regarded as a proof of Socinianism. Now it is 
said that if the revisers take counsel with one who 
considers the narrative of creation not historical, "the 
question of Revision is reduced to a contest between 
the most advanced infidelity and the Church of God." 
Now, without prejudging the question as to the relation 
of the Bible to science, it is obvious that one who holds that 
they must coincide will inevitably be disposed to read his 
own scientific views into the text; and indeed the 
desire to display such a coincidence has produced some 
wonderful attempts at translation. On the other hand, a 
scholar who does not expect to find his own views in the 
Bible, is under no temptation to depart from the principles 
of grammar and criticism. He may have prejudices, but 
they are not, as with the former, matters of faith ; yet if 
such a man is on the Committee of Revisers, it is said that 
** an uncompromising effort will be made to fix the sense 
of unbelievers on the text ; and it behoves the Church of 
England to disconnect herself from the present undertaking, 
and to prepare a Church of England Revision." 

In the opinion of such writers, it seems, a translation 
executed with regard to the laws of language only would 
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endanger orthodoxy. So weak is truth, that the presence 
of a single man who is not solicitous that the text should 
support this or that view puts it in peril ! 

To be consistent, this learned writer (for such he is) ought 
to demand the rejection of all grammars, lexicons, and com- 
mentaries, not written by the orthodox. We may be thank- 
ful that the Convocation of X^Janterbury was superior to 
these ignorant fears, and saw that the first question with a 
translator ought to be, what the original writer did say, 
not what he ought to have said; that is, in other words, 
what the translator himself would say in the like case. 
The fact is, that as to the principles of language and 
criticism there is a general agreement amongst scholars ; 
but every scholar must be conscious that he is liable at 
times to take a one-sided view, and that he could not 
wholly dispense with the help of those whose inferences 
from the text we may utterly reject. 

It must be borne in mind that the fact of a revision 
being undertaken by authority does not imply that its use 
is enforced by authority. ** We cannot tell," says one, 
** what may be forced upon us as Scripture," if namely 
unorthodox Dissenters are allowed to have a voice in revi- 
sion. Nothing will be forced on anybody. But, as we 
have seen was the case with the present Version, if the 
new one is judged to be faithful by the educated public, 
then it will be generally used and referred to. The un- 
learned will have far less reason to speak of something 
being '* forced upon " them as Scripture than they have 
now. On the contrary, if revisers are selected fix)m one 
particular school of theology, their work cannot be expected 
to command this general confidence. 
x' But it is said that the transition firomthe old to the new, 
if not compulsory, will be attended with great confusion. 
"In some churches the new version would be used, in 
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others the old; and it may be questioned whether the 
advantage to be gained is worth all this confusion.'* The 
only confusion here is in calling this state of tMngs " con- 
fusion." Suppose every clergyman read his own version, 
even in this extreme case there would be no confusion, 
any more than from sermons being preached in different 
Churches from different texts. If the reader uses a text 
different from what the congregation have in their hands, 
the result wiU be to stimulate some amongst them to 
reflection and inquiry. There is much advantage, indeed, 
in the existence of a variety of versions, as many wise and 
good men have recognised. For example, Bengel remarks 
that **the Church has need of multiplied versions of the 
sacred writings ; that their multiplication is sanctioned by 
the practice of the earliest times; that Luther himself 
wished a great many more besides his own might become 
current in the Protestant Church." So also Coverdale and 
Parker, in their prefaces. Thus the former : — " Sure I am 
that there commeth more knowlege and vnderstandinge of 
the Scripture by theyr sondrie translations then by all the 
gloses of oure sophistical docteurs. For that one inter- 
preteth som thynge obscurely in one place, the same 
translateth another (or els he him selfe) more manifestly 
by a more playne vocable of the same meanyng in another 
place." And in England, for about a century, several dif- 
ferent versions were current, even sanctioned by authority, 
without any injurious consequence, but rather with benefit. 
There are some minor particulars of typographical 
arrangements, &c., which deserve attention. Quotations 
ought to be distinguished. The antiphonal Psalms 
should have their structure indicated. Proper names 
should be spelt imiformly, that readers may not be 
puzzled by finding ** Jesus" used twice when Joshua 
is meant. The present plan, too, of cutting up the text 

E 
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into fragmentary verses, as if the structure of St. Paulas 
Epistles -v^ere as loose as that of the Book of Proverbs, is 
a serious hindrance to intelligent study, and does much to 
encourage the mischievous notion that each verse may be 
treated apart from the context as a distinct apophthegm. 
Readers would not tolerate such a mode of printing in any 
book which they wished to read consecutively. But while 
the text ought to be printed continuously, the numbers 
would of course be retained for the purpose of reference. 
Still more injurious is the division of chapters, accom- 
panied as it is with so considerable a break in the' text, 
while it often occurs in the middle of a closely connected 
passage. 

Italics are used in our English version for a purpose 
the opposite of that which they serve in all other books. 
This ought to be altered. Words inserted for clearness 
ought to be put in brackets ; words grammatically implied 
in the original ought not to be marked as absent. And 
whatever typographical arrangements of this kind be 
adopted, an explanation of them ought to be given at the 
beginning. 

It would be superfluous to repeat such suggestions as may 
be found in Bishop Ellicott's Considerations, or in the older 
work of Archbishop Newcome. I shall, therefore, con- 
clude with a comparison of two or three short passages, 
as they stand in the most important of the older English 
versions. 

St. Luke u. 8-14. 

TYNDALE, N. T. 1526. OOVEEDALE, N. T. 1538. 

And there -were in the same And there -were in the same 

region shepherdes abydinge in region shepherdes in the felde 

the felde, and watching their by the f oldes, and watchyng their 

flocke by night. And loo ! the flocke by nyght. And beholde, 

angell of the lorde stode harde the angel of the Lobd stode by 

by them, and the brightnes of them, and the brightnes of the 
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the lorde shone rounde aboute Lobde shone round about them, 

them, and they were soore afrayed. and they were sore afrayed. And 

And the angell sayd unto them : the angell sayde unto them, Be 

Be not afrayed. Beholde I brynge not afrayed, Behold, I bryng you 

you tydings off greate ioye, that tydinges of great ioye, which shall 

shall come to all the people : for happen unto all people : for unto 

unto you is borne this daye in the you this daye is borne the save- 

cite of David a saveoure, which oure, even Christ the Lobd, in the 

is Christ the lorde. And take this citye of David. And take thys for 

for a signe : ye shall f ynde the a token : Ye shall f ynde the babe 

childe swadled, and layed in a swadled, and layed in a maunger. 

manger. And streight waye there And strayghte waye there was by 

was with the angell a multitude the angell a multitude of hea- 

of hevenly sowdiers, laudynge venlyhoostes, which praysedGk)d, 

Grod, and sayinge : Glory to God and sayde : Glory be unto God on 

on hye, and peace on the erth : hyghe, and peace upon earth, and 

and unto men reioysynge. unto men a good wyll. 
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There were in the same coun- And there were in the same 

treye sheepheards abiding in the oountrey shepheards, abiding in 

feelde, keeping watch over their the fielde,. and keeping watch by 

flocke by night. And loe, the night, because of their flocke. 

Angel of the Lorde stoode hard And lo, the Angel of the Lord 

by them, and the glorye of the came upon them, and the glory 

Lorde shone rounde about them, of the Lord shone round about 

and they were soare afrayde. And them, and they were sore afraide. 

the Angel sayde unto, them, Be Then the Angel sayd unto them, 

not afrayde : For beholde, I bryng Be not afraide ; for beholde, I 

you good tidynges of great ioye, bring you tidings of great ioy, 

that shalbe to al people : For unto that shall be to all the people : 

you is borne this daye, in the citie [That is] that unto you is borne 

of David a saviour, whiche is this day in the citie of David, a 

Christ the Lorde. And take this Saviour, which is Christ the Lord, 

for a signe. Ye shal finde the childe And this [shall be] a signe to you, 

swadled, layde in a manger. And Ye shall finde the childe swadled, 

sodeynlye there was with the and layed in a cratch. And 

Angel a multitude of heavenly straightway there was with the 

souldiers, praysing God, and saye- Angel a multitude of heavenly 

ing, Glorie to God in the hyghest, souldiers praysing God, and say- 
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and peace on the earth, and among ing, Glory [be] to God in the 

menne a good wyl. high [heavens] and peace in 

earth, and towards men good 

will. 

1 Cor. xiii. 4-9. 

TyNDALE, N. T., 1525. OOyEBDALE, N. T., 1538. 

Love sufEreth longe, and is cor- Love is pacient and curteous ; 

teous ; love envieth nott ; love love envyeth not ; love doeth not 

doth nott frawardly, swelleth not, frowardly, is not puft up, dealeth 

dealeth not dishonestly, seketh not dishonestly, seketh not her 

nott her awne, is not provoked to owne, is not proveked unto anger, 

anger, thynketh not evyll, reioy- thinketh not evel, reioyoeth not 

seth not in iniquite, but reioyseth over iniquyte, but reioyceth in the 

in the trueth, sufEreth aU thynge, truth, beareth allthinges, beleveth 

beleveth aU thyngs, hopeth all all thinges, hopeth all thinges, 

thyngs, endureUi in all thyngs. suffreth all thinges. 

Though that prophesyinge f ayle. Though prophecieces f ayle, or 

other tonges shall cease, or know- tunges cease, or knowlege perish, 

ledge vanyshe awaye : yet love yet love f alleth never awaye. For 

falleth never awaye. For our oure knowlege is unperfecte, and 

knowledge is unparfet, and our our prophecyenge is unperfecte. 
prophesyinge is unperfet. 

bishops'; ED. 1572. oenevan; ed. 1583. 

Gharitie suffereth long and is Love sufEreth long, it is bounti- 

ourteous ; Charitie envieth not, ful ; love envieth not ; love doeth 

charitie doeth not frowardly, not boast it self e, it is not puffed 

swelleth not [margin, is not puft up. It disdaineth not : it seeketh 

up], Dealeth not dishonestly, notherowne things: it is not pro- 

seekethnot her owne, is not bitter, voked to anger : it thinketh not 

thynketh not evyl, Reioyceth not evill, It reioyceth not in iniquitie, 

in iniquitie, but reioyceth in the but reioyceth in the truth : It 

trueth, Suffreth aU thinges, be- su^Ereth all things: it beleeveth 

leeveth al thinges, hopeth al all things : it hopeth all things : 

things, endureth al thinges. it endureth all things. Love 

Though that prophesiynges f ayle, doth never f al away, though 

eyther tongues ceasse, or know- the prophecyings be abolished or 

ledge vanish away, [yet] charitie the tongues cease, or knowledge 

faUeth never away. For our vanish away. For we know in 

knowledge is unperfect [mar- part, and we prophecie in part. 
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gin^ in part], and our prophesiyng But when that which is perfect is 
is unperfect. But when that come, then that which is in part 
whiche is perfect is come, then shall be abolished, 
that which is unperfect shalbe 
donne away. 

The following brief extracts are given by way of contrast, 
as supplying a striking illustration ofiJ?ynda]e's peculiar 
merits as a translator. The passage is from Heb. xi. 33, 
34. 

TYNDALE. BHBMTRH. 

Which thorowe f ayth subdued Who by faith overcame king- 

kyngdoms, wrought righteous- doms, wrought justice, obteined 

ness, obteyned the promyses, promises, stopped the mouthes of 

stopped the mouthes of lyons, Uons, extinguished the force of 

quenched the violence of fyre, fire, repelled the edge of the 

escaped the edge of the swearde ; sword, recovered of their infirmi- 

of weake were made stronge, tee, were made strong in battel, 

wexed valient in fight, turned to turned away the campe of for- 

flyght the armyes of the alientes. ainers. 
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Sight and Touch. 

an attempt to disprove the received (or 
berkAeian) theory of vision. 
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From a Review by Professor Ulrieiy Sector of the University of Salle^ in 
Fiehte and Ulrici^s ^^ Zeitsehrift fiir Philosophies* 

Der Verf . erortert sie [die Frage] mit ebenso grossem Scharfsinn 
als griindliclier Kenntniss des psycnologischen wie physiologiBohexi 
MaterialB, das dabei in Betracht kommt. Namentlich freuen wir 
uns, constatiren zu konnen, dass er nicht nur die englischen, sondem 
auoh die deutschen, physiologischen wie philosophischen Werke, 
welche fiir die Entscheidung der Frage von Bedeutung sind, nicht 
blosfi kennt, eondem sorgfaltig studirt hat. Seine Schrift verdient 
daher in jeder Beziehung eine eiagehende Betrachtung." 

" Er zeigt in der that m. E. nnwiderleglich, wie oberflachlich and 
unhaltbar die Erklarungen Mill's, Bain's, nnd der physiologischen 
Materialisten ihres Schlags sind sowohl yon der Thatsache &rb wir 
mit zwei Augen doch nur einf ach sehen, wie von der Entstehung 
unsrer Raumvorstellungen." 

'^ Er hat seinen Gregnem g^egeniiber auch darin vollkommen Recht, 
wenn er behauptet, dass das Auge seiner Organisation nach weit 
geeigneter und bef aliigter sey, die Perceptionen von Figur, Ausdeh- 
nung, Grosse, Entfemung zu vermittehi, als der Tastsinn und das 
8. g. Muskelgefiihl. Er beweist diesen Satz durch eine genaue, von 
der griindliohsten Kenntniss zeugende Analyse der physiologischen 
Thatsache und Ergebnisse iiber die organische Einrichtung des 
Auges und die Functionen seiner Theile, und erortert dabei ebenso 
scharfsinnig als griindlich .... die Probleme, iiber deren 
Losung die Physiologen vom Fach noch nicht einig sind. Wir 
konnen seinen Gegnem nur den Rath ertheilen, diese Erorterungen 
wie seine Bemerkungen iiber den Tastsinn und das Muskelgefiihl 
sorgfaltig zu beher^igen." 

**Bei keinem Sinne ergiebt sich dem Unbefangenen mit soloher 
Gewissheit und Evidenz wie beim Auge das hochst wichtige Resultat, 
dass unsere Sinnesperceptionen nicht die Ergebnisse der Sinnesorgane 
noch des Gehims noch iiberhaupt eines physikalisch-chemischen Pro- 
cesses seyn, sondem nur Functionen und Kraften zugeschrieben 
werden konnen, welche nach Qualitat und Thatigkeitsweise auf ein 



vom Leibe specifisch versohiedenes Wesen aJs Trager derselben hin- 
weisen. Zu dieser Einsiclit tragen m. E. die Untersuchimgen des 
Verf. und deren Ergebnisse bedeutsam bei." 

From a Notice by M. Giraud-Teulony in the Annates d* Oculistique, 

'^ Passant en revue avee nn grand sens la plus grande partie des 
travaux modemes sur," etc., "il fait preuve d'un excellent esprit 
critique." ** Toutes les questions trait^es si elegamment et si judi- 
cieusement par M. Abbott" .... ont 6t6 traitees par M. G-iraud- 
Teulon lui-meme dans un ouvrage " qui Veiit puissanunent aide dans 
la lutte qu'il a victorieusement soutenue contre les anciennes theories." 
Get ouvrage est en efPet, de la premiere k la demiere page, une revendi- 
cation des droits de T observation independante sur les entraves de la 
methode philosophique. 

From a Memoir, "De Tceil con8id6r6 comine instrument dans le 
developpement de I'intelligence," read before the Academy of Medi- 
cine at Madrid, by Br, Francisco Belgado, translated {in the Annates 
d' Oculistique) by the Author. 

" Theorie de V^veque Berkeley, refutee si viotorieusement et aveo une 
critique si 61evee par Thomas K. Abbot. 

Froin the Saturday Review. 

" Mr. Abbott's essay, Sight and Touch, is a most important contri- 
bution to the scientific treatment of the human mind. The form in 
which he has chosen to put his views forward — the controversial — ^is 
perhaps, unfortunate. There is always something fugitive about 

polemical discussion Sight and Touch is nothing less than an 

exhaustive inquiry into the physiological and optical antecedents of 
visual perception. The spirit in which the inquiry is conducted is 
(the polemic excepted) entirely philosophical. A thorough master of 
the optical and mechanical principles involved, Mr. Abbott has added 
diligent research into aU the most recently recorded results, and does 
not allow a single monograph in a German periodical to escape 
him." 

From the Lancet. 

" In support of his argument Mr. Abbott makes use of the latest 
improvements in ophthalmic science, and it is evident that though not 
in the profession he has studied profoundly the works of the most 
recent observers in this department, both English and foreign. "We 
know nothing more interesting than the careful revision which he has 
made (in the tenth chapter) of the whole body of evidence derivable 
from recorded cases of persons bom blind, and cured after coming to 
adult age — a revision- which was greatly needed, and which appears 
to tell strongly in favour of the author's views. ... It is certainly of 
great importance that it should be carefully read by all ; and we can 
fairly promise the student that he will at least find no unnecessary 
difficulties thrown in his way by obscurity of style. The author's 
language is always clear and good." 
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